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CHAPTER XXVII. 
AT ELMSLEY. 


THE chaise was waiting for us, as Mr. Harrington had anticipated, 
and a pleasant ride we had, through a couple of miles of country 
lanes, every inch of which was associated with some dear recollection 
of childhood. The trees we had climbed when Brooks or Reginald 
Walters and I had gone out together to spend our half-holidays ; 
the little Swiss cottage by the roadside, where we used to spend 
our half-pence in seedy cakes and sherbert, much patronised by 
Brooks ; the milestone showing it was one mile to Elmsley ; every 
thing looked just the same except that they seemed smaller; pro- 
bably because I was bigger now than when I[ used to know them 
best. 

In the course of my inquiries about my old friends and acquaint- 
ances of Elmsley, and more especially about Mr. Harrington’s 
family, I had elicited that Reginald Walters, Mr. Harrington’s. 
step-son, was at Oxford, and that he was soon coming up to London 
to study for the Bar. 

‘‘You haven’t seen Reginald much of late years, Oliver ?”’ said 
Mr. Harrington inquiringly as he flicked the pony with his whip, 
thereby causing the spirited little creature to start off into a gallop. 

‘It must be three years ago since I met him. Will he be at 
the Manor while I am there ?”’ 

Mr. Harrington shook his head, and gave me a peculiar smile. 

“Searcely probable, I should think,” said he. ‘ He doesn’t. 
often favour us with his company.” 

_ “Doubtless he is much taken up by his studies?’ I observed 
with some curiosity. For the dry, sarcastic manuer in which the 
other spoke of him struck me as being peculiar. 
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** Doubtless he is much tiken up by something,” returned Mr. 
Harrington. ‘“ At the same time I hope it is his studies. All] 
know is, that his studies are rather expensive, and that the charming 
young gentleman doesn’t improve in proportion to his increase of 
knowledge.”’ 

I could not refrain from laughing at the grimace with which 
Mr. Harrington accompanied his words. 

“Reginald does not appear to be a great favourite of yours, 
sir ?”’ 

My companion shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 

‘Tf he isn’t with me, he is the more so, on that account, with 
his mamma: which makes it more than equal, I suspect.”’ 

‘*Ts he gay ?”’ I inquired. 

“ Heaven knows! His mother don’t think so,’’ retorted Mr. 
Harrington, with another grimace. ‘Then suddenly changing his 
tone, he pointed with his whip through a clump of trees. 

‘*There is your aunt’s cottage, Oliver,’ he exclaimed: “and, 
unless [ am mistaken, there is the old lady at the window.”’ 

‘Bless her dear old heart, so she is!’’ I cried with a cush of 
tenderness, as I recognised her familiar cap trimmed with the 
lavender ribbon. 

‘* Perhaps you had better get down here. I will remain with the 
pony till you return. You two, who seem to love each others 
much, may not care to have your sympathetic ebullitions witnessed 
by a third person. Anyhow, I shall feel de trop: besides, 1 ani not 
sentimental.”’ 

‘* You may as well, sir, come and wish the poor old soul good 
morning. I'll promise you we will not have too great a display of 
sentiment,’ I replied Jaughing, as Talighted from the chaise. 

Mr. Harrington hesitated; I fancied he was impatient and vexed 
at something, though I could not conceive what. 

‘*No!’’ said he, seating himself. ‘* Make my excuse to Mrs. 
Stukely, please. Tell her that I cannot leave the little begyar ofa 
pony.” 

I answered that I would do so, and that I would be back ina 
few minutes, 

“Mind!” cried Mr. Harrington, calling after me, ‘‘ you are my 
quest, and you must not allow the old lady to persuade you inte 
spending your holiday with her. I have no objection to your being 
the last day or two with ber, but at that point my charity will stop. 
fS0 beware !”’ 

By the time I arrived at the little cottage-garden, my aul 
Rachel, who was now growing rather old and feeble, was at the gate 
to mcet me, 

* Oliver!” 
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*‘ My dear old aunt !”’ 

‘*God bless the boy !’’ 

And the next moment I had the kind-hearted old lady in my arms. 

‘Thad your letter, Oliver, saying that you were coming—hem ! 
at least, that you were going to spend a week or two at the 
Manor ?”’ 

“A few days of it, aunt, I hope I shall pass with you. I feel 
rather ashamed of coming to Elmsley without making my first 
visit——”’ 

“ Nay, nay, child?’ interposed the old lady, holding up her 
hands in energetic protest ; ‘‘I wouldn’t have you here. J don’t 
want a parcel of young fellows about me, I can tell you. What I 
want at my time of life is peace and quietness.”’ 

I knew my aunt’s contradictory way, and that she was rather 
vexed and hurt, I inferred from the earnest manner in which she 
appeared desirous of scouting the notion. 

“The fact is,’ I began, in deprecating expostulation—*‘ the fact 
is, aunt, that Mr. Harrington came and arranged it all himself. 
Really I don’t believe I should have applied for a holiday at all 
this summer, but for him—-—’’ 

“Say no more about it, child,’’ interrupted my aunt, taking a 
pinch of snuff. ‘‘ It was very kind of Mr. Harrington, I am sure; 
and you can’t say that I have ever uttered an ill word of Mr. 
Harrington in my life.’’ 

This was very true; but I reflected that had the speaker done 
80, it would probably have spoken much more emphatically of her 
good opinion. 

I endeavoured, however, to appease her the best way ! could, 
and what pacified her more than anything was a fine woollen shawl 
which I had brought with me from London as a peace-offering. 
This, and the eager promise I volunteered that I would come over 
to the cottage to take tea with her the next day, and would 
assuredly spend three or four days with her before I returned to 
town, left the amiable spinster in tolerable good humour. 

“Well, well!’ said she loftily to this latter declaration. ‘“ If 
you come T suppose I mustn’t turn you away. I dare say you'll find 
your bed as it used to be, and the room isn’t much changed either, 
for that matter. I promised poor Matthew that I’d be a mother 
W you, and so, I suppose, if you come ;—well, well! you shall be 
Welcome, child. for his sake. It wouldn’t look well otherwise.” 

As quickly as I could, without giving my aunt fresh umbrage, 

hastened back to Mr. Harrington, who was waiting rather im- 
Patiently for my appearance. 

“At last!’ cried he, as I clambered up to his side, “ Gad, L 
Was fearful, my yourg friend, that you and your worthy relative 
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had melted away in a torrent of gushing tenderness. I am delighed 
to behold you still in the solid flesh. By Jove, it is three o'clock! 
Mrs. Harrington will be wondering what has become of us.”’ 

With which he lashed the pony into a trot, which soon brought 
us to the Manor-gate. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT THE MANOR-HOUSE. 


THE appearance of the lodge at the park-gates, as we drove 
past it, aroused in my mind a momentary and unpleasant recollec. 
tion of the morning when I, a child, had come there stealthily to 
convey Biffle’s mysterious message to Mr. Harrington. The im. 
pression was, however, but transitory ; for Mr. Harrington kept up 
a continual fire of light talk, which would have prevented me from 
brooding in silence upon any subject ; and, indeed, a minute or two 
afterwards we had alighted from the chaise, and I found myself, 
quite bashful and confused, in the presence of a lady, who arose 
from a sofa on which she had been reading, and giving me her 
hand kindly, bade me welcome. 

It was a sincere relief to me to discover—which I did not at 
first, so great was my tremor and coufusion—that this lady was 
Mrs. Harrington ; for somehow, when I had first entered the room, 
and perceived the rustling of a lady’s dress, I concluded that that 
lady must be no other than Miss Edith Walters. I was conscivus 
of the blood first leaving my face, and my heart almost ceasing. to 
beat, and then of the former rushing back again making my cheeks 
glow, and of the latter beginning to thump against my bosom like 
a sledge-hammer. ‘ruth to tell, I felt extremely nervous about 
meeting that young lady. I had a vivid recollection of my last 
romantic encounter with her in the park, and I suffered from some 
misgivings as to whether she might not look upon me as rather a 
sentimental sort of idiot. Therefore, although I longed intensely 
for the pleasure of beholding again Edith’s pretty face, I was 
rather pleased at the respite which I thus received, to regain 4 
little composure. 

After the first general greetings were over, Mrs. Harrington 
made some inquiry as to how I was getting on in business and 80 
forth, to which I replied, of course, in very glowing terms—having 
a sort of dim notion that the better I made out my prospects 1D . 
life, the better chance I should have of aspiring to the hand of the 
fair Edith. My prospects, considered in the light of contemplated 
matrimony, were certainly not very bright. My salary at that 
time had risen to fifty pounds per annum. But I was ouly 
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eighteen, and who of that age regards with the criticism of commom 


sense either figures or finances ? 

“Tam glad you called upon your aunt,’’ said the lady, with a 
gentle smile. ‘‘ Poor old lady! she is very fond of you, and she is 
now getting to an age when we cannot expect her to be with us 
long.”’ 

For Heaven’s sake, my dear, don’t regale us with those 
dismal homilies, that I know you delight in!’’ interrupted Mr. 
Harrington, with a derisive, but not unkind laugh, as he strode 
across the room, his hands stuck in his pockets. 

Mrs. Harrington made no reply, but smiled, I thought sadly. 

“We go round to see Mrs. Stukely sometimes, to learn how 
you are getting on, Oliver,” she said, glancing up at me after a 
pause. ~~ 
“Itis very kind of you, ma’am,” I returned. I wondered 
whether Edith took any interest in my welfare. 

“ You are quite a favourite of Mrs. Harrington’s, Oliver, I can 
assure you,’’ said the gentleman, graciously. 

1 could not help thinking that the great interest that was taken 
in me, at least so far as Mr. Harrington was concerned, was of 
somewhat recent date. I remembered the time when his behaviour 
towards me did not strike me as exactly affectionate. However, I 
did not say so, but made a satisfactory reply to the compliment. 

“ You and Reginald were always such friends !’’ said the lady, 
turning to me as though to explain her husband’s words. 

“Reginald is not often at home now, Mr. Harrington tells 
me,”’ said I. 

“He is at Oxford.’ Then with some hesitation, and, as I 
thought, a timid glance at her husband, she added, “‘I expect he 
will be here for a day or two while ycu are here.”’ 

Mr. Harrington looked up quickly. 

‘How is that, my dear ?”’ 

“T had a letter from him to-day ?”’ 

‘* To say he was coming ?”’ 

ss Yes.”’ 

Mr. Harrington walked to the window and began whistling an 
operatic air in a low tone ; I thought, not seeming over well pleased. 
Presently he came back again, and stood facing his wife with a 
grim smile. 

“ What scrape has he got into now, my dear ?”’ said he. 

There was a slight twitch of the mouth, and the lady cast dowm 
her pretty soft eyes, as she replied— 

“ No scrape that I am aware of, William,”’ she said. 

“ Nousense, my dear !’’ returned the other with a light, scoffing 
Jaugh ; + you don’t imagine I am such a goose as to suppose the 
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young gentleman would favour us with a visit so unexpectedly yp. 
less he wanted something—a cheque for a trifling sum, fy 
instance ¢”’ 

** You are too hard with him,’’ answered poor Mrs. Harringtoy 
almost ready to cry, and bending over tle needlework to which 
she had settled herself. 

Mr. Harrington laughed again, and stooped to kiss his wife's 
brow—an action of tenderness [ did not expect from him. 

“Twill be well for him,” said he, carelessly, ‘if no one js 
harder with him than Iam. N’importe: the young fellow world 
ruin us, if we would let him, as well as himself. 1 am tived of 
putting my hand in my pocket for him—mais peu de bien, pe 
de soin, that is one consolation.” 

It certainly struck me that if Mr. Harrington really had to 
put his hand into his pockets, as he said, for young Reginald, he 
seemed t» ignore what current rumour reported to be fact, that the 
late Mr. Walters had left a large fortune, the control of which Mr, 
Harrington had become possessed of. 

It was at this juncture, and apparently to turn the conversa. . 
tion into a more agreeable channel, that Mr. Harrington asked the - 
question which my tongue had been longing to utter, as to the 
whereabouts of Edith. Mrs. Harrington informed us that Edith 
had gone out to tea with a friend that afternoon, but that she would 
be home in the evening. 

“For Heaven's sake, then, let us have our tea!’’ cried Mr. 
Harrington, quite cheerily—‘* I thought we were waiting for her: 
it is nearly five o’clock.”’ 

**‘Tea is ready now, I believe,’’ said Mrs. Harrington, rising 
and putting away her work. 

** We are plain folks, Oliver,’’ said Mr. Harrington, as we 
went into the breakfast-parlour. ‘‘ We dine at one, and tea at 


five ; we shall find something substantial, however, to comfort us 
atter our journey.”’ 

The evening was very mild and pleasant; it was, indeed, to 
warm to remain indoors, so Mrs. Harrington took her work and we 
went out into the garden, and strolled about the lawn. 

Mrs. Harrington was seated on a garden-chair-with her needle, 
and in light conversation with her husband and myself, when 
suddenly my heart got into boisterous agitation, which deprived 
me of the power of conversation or anything else ; for out of the 
conservatory and now approaching us with a light, graceful tread, 
came a young lady, who, intuition told me, even before I perceived 
her face, was Edith Walters ? 

She met me with a pleasant smile, and—what gratified me 
still more—with a blush. I was perfectly conscious that I was 
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blushing myself, and, indeed, though I had prepared a very fine 


ra and complimentary speech to make to the young lady when I 
encountered her, I was in such a flutter of pleasure and confusion, 
Cn that I could not remember a single word of it, and was scarcely 
mt able to get through the ordinary commonplace greetings with 
politeness. Edith, however, did not appear embarrassed in the 
e's least, but expressed herself pleased to see me, and so forth, with 
| t demureness and friendly interest. All I can say is, if she: 
‘. was half as delighted to see me as I was to see her, she had a con- 
ald troi over herself which I had not. I felt helpless and unworthy. 
; of Great Heavens, how lovely she had grown since I beheld her last t 
Ss A beautiful girl just budding iuto a beautiful woman! What eyes, 
-~oo! So soft and tender in their expression, and yet sometimes 
* dancing with such saucy mockery. 
he But enough, I will not inflict all this upon the reader: if he 
the has ever been in love he will know my sentiments at that first 
" moment of meeting with Edith Walters; if he has not, all my 
powers of description will fail to afford him any apprehension of the 
df truth. 
7 “You are rather late, Edith,’’ said her mother, looking at her 
me pretty face fondly ; ‘‘ have you passed a pleasant afternoon ?”’ 
‘th “Very. We went for a drive, and had quite a little pic-nic.”’ 
id “Indeed! Who were the ‘ we,’ pray ?”’ 
“Oh, Mrs. Baker and Helen, and—and two of Helen’s cousins. 
Ir. —such nice young fellows !’’ returned Edith, carelessly. 
r : Mr. Harrington laughed. 
“‘T must look after Mrs. Baker and her friends, I am afraid,’’ 
os said he, with a significant nod at the young lady, which caused her 
: to pout and then look saucily at me. It is not an easy matter to 
ais hate persons that are unknown to you, but hatred, rage, and hope 
je of vengeance, were the sentiments which inspired me when I thought 
es of the two ‘‘ nice young fellows’’ who had been escorting Mrs. 
Baker and the young ladies in their drive. 
ws The fact was I had really fallen desperately in love with Edith 
ss Walters. I felt that the enthusiastic passion which had inspired 
me for that maiden a year or so previously, was but a weak and 
* feeble flame compared with that which burned within my bosom 
a now. I fell to asking myself a thousand questions, such as whether 
ce it was possible that Edith remembered the last romantic interview 
he we had had? Whether she thought me good-looking? Whether she 
ry Were selfish and mercenary, and would suffer wealth to guide her 
ad = choice? The latter notion, however, I repelled with scorn and indig~ 
hation. Her heart was above such sordid views ! 
i“ In the evening, when it had grown too dark and chilly for us 
ae to remain longer out of doors, I played chess with Mr. Harrington 
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while Edith played on the piano and sang many pretty songs.’ Mr, 
n check-mated me in no time; and little wonder either, 
for my attention was much more taken up with the music than the 
chess-board. Heavens! what a sweet, sad voice Edith had ; and 
with what tenderness and mournful sentiment did she sing a charm. 
ing song with a charming picture of a charming young lady’s face 
on the title-page, called “Constance!” How gracefully, too 
Edith sat at the piano, and swept her soft white hand along the 
keys! Then when I entreated her to favour us with anotlier song, 
after I had, of course, gone almost into a fit of rapture about Con. 
stance, which we agreed unanimously was a “ pretty little thing ;” 
though Mr. Harrington, shrugged his shoulders, and said the tune 
was well enough, but the words wishy-washy—she carrolled out 
the injunction “To love not, for the thing we loved might die :” 
and I suffered such mental perturbation at the thought of the 
possibility of Edith herself dying, that I was utterly oblivious of 
the fact that by incontinently capturing a bishop, I had left my 
unfortunate queen uncovered, and had thus the mortification of be. 
holding her majesty made captive by a sacrilegious rook, and of 
subjecting myself to the unmerciful badinage of Mr. Harrington, 
into the bargain. 
Put why should I mind confessing my weaknesses, when even 
the wise Greek felt himself unable to withstand the charms of 
female songstresses? And Ulysses, even, had not to contend with 


Edith Walters. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LOVE. 


I awoke early in the morning to find the sunshine streaming 
in at my bedrvoin-window, and to hear the birds outside carrolling 
out their matitudinal hymn, or, shall I say, their call to sluggards 
to arise aud enjoy the fresh and hopeful pleasures of a June morn- 
ing? I sprang from my bed, and having partially dressed ‘myself, 
pulled up the blind to take a peep outwards. 

What a pleasant sight was there! Far off asthe eye could see 
gracefully sloping uplands of various shades, from freshest green to 
russet brown ; here and there a windmill working away merrily i 
the brisk morning breeze ; nearer in, down in a valley, and the spire 
thereof just peeping out “from a thick cluster of trees, the little 
church which Mr. Dalton had visited the last time he and I went 
out together; then meadows studded with yellow buttercups con- 
trasted gaily ‘with the various shades of green ; and now and then, 
like a brown square patch let into a green garment, one could pick 
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out a field of new-mown hay, the scent whereof came, mingled 
with the other perfumes of a summer morning, flooding through the 
window I nad opened to let it in. And a fine grape.vine clambered 
up to that said window, its graceful tendrils turning ‘up against 
the sill, and seeming to seek admittance also. Directly under- 
neath was Mr. Harrington’s well-cultivated garden, and further 
peyond, the shrubbery. Well cultivated the garden assuredly was, 
and gay with many colours, and what especially struck me as the 

ttiest object in the garden was a young lady, who was at that 
early hour already busy at work with hoe and rake and tiny water- 
ing-pot—no other, in fact, than Edith Walters. What wonder, 
then, that the garden presented cuch attractions to me, that, shaking 
off all feelings of sleepiness, I completed my toilet quickly, and 
made my way thither as speedily as I could. 

Edith appeared rather surprised at seeing me about so early, 
but she welcomed me with a pleasant smile, and gave me her hand 
with frank friendliness. In fact, I fancied she was rather pleased, 
but this might have been merely the vanity of a youth. 

“] do not wonder,”’ said I, ‘‘that. your garden is so charming 
in its appearance.” 

‘Indeed! Why, sir, pray?’’ returned Edith, resting on the 
handle of her rake, and looking in my face as demurely as if she 
was not perfectly conscious of the laboured compliment I was 


_ anxious to pay her. 


“ Because, what but perfecticn can be the work of perfection ?’’ 
I returned, with a bow, and feeling I had said something good ; 
though with a slight inward misgiving that it was rather far- 
fetched, after all. 

Edith laughed and went on with her work. 

** And what,’’ she retorted, “‘can come from a flatterer but 
flattery ¢”’ 

“What can come, Edith, from a man with a warm heart, who 
sees and knows you, but adoration and love ?”’ 

Her face flushed slightly, but she glanced up at mine with per- 
fect good-humour, and seemed to ponder on my rather melodramatic 
remark as though she could not quite understand it. 

‘Is it a riddle?’ said she, naively. Then repeating slowly, 
“What can come from a man who——’’ 

“Well, Miss Walters, if you are determined to laugh at me I 
suppose the least Isay the better. I am a fool to forget the 
difference of our position. Forget it is not the proper word, 
perhaps,”’ I added, bitterly. ‘I cannot forget it. I am a poor 
devil, and you are very likely rich, and young and beautiful as 
well. T cannot forget also, Edith, the times when we were children 
together, and I first learned to love you. I did not understand the 
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bar that separated us then, and I never thought you were one to 
ridicule me for so loving you, on account of my poverty and mis. 
fortunes——”’ 

** Oliver Dalton,’’ interrupted the girl, quietly, ‘‘ you are un. 
just to me if you think I do that.’’ 

“ Besides,’ I went on, suddenly thinking with miserable 
jealousy of the two young gentlemen, of whom mention had been 
made as having been the companions of Edith and Mrs. and Miss 
Baker on the afternoon before—‘‘ besides, I ought to have re. 
flected that perhaps your affections are engaged elsewhere ; and, if 
so, then it was a great presumption on my part to intrude my 
sentiments. I am very sorry, Miss Walters, and I beg your pardon.” 
I said all this with cool sarcasm. 

“Really, Mr. Dalton, you appear to know a vast deal about 
my affections, as you term them, being engaged. May I inquire 
where you obtained your knowledge?’’ returned she, tossing her 
head slightly. 

“T am quite aware, Miss Walters, that I have no right to 
make any observations about your private affairs,’ I went on, try. 
ing to speak as cuttingly as J could. “* My knowledge ot the subject, 
Miss Walters, is derived from yourself——”’ 

** Myself! Indeed ?”’ 

The notion began to dawn upon me that I was in rather a 
ridiculous position. 

“Yes—that is, you said—well—I hope he is worthy of you, 
Edith, and will make you happy.”’ 

“T hope he will, sir, I am sure,” answered the girl, with the 
apparent coolness of one who is losing temper. ‘‘ 1t would be an 
advantage, however, to know the gentleman—would it not ?”” 

** If, Edith, you will listen to the advice of a sincere friend, of - 
one who has known you from a child, and has flattered himself like 
a dolt—but no matter about that now——’’ 

‘*'You were about to be kind enough to give me some advice, 
sir, I believe ?”’ 

“Well, then, Edith, what sort of a person Mrs. Baker-may be 
I know not, and I care not; but it seems to me not prudent for a 
pretty girl—and you are that, Edith, and you know it to0 
well . 

“Thank you, sir! Pray continue.” 

‘It seems to me, I say, not wise to associate too intimately 
with a woman like Mrs. Baker, unless your parents know her very 
well——’’ 

** But they do,” she interrupted, quickly. 
‘« They may not, however, know her friends so well,” I returned, 
with significant emphasis. 
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‘* Her friends ?”’ 

“Gentlemen who visit her house may be respectable and 
honourable men, and we will assume they are so. On the other 
hand, théy may be rowés ; base wretches, as poor as J am, and with 
only their mendacious audacity to recommend them. Mrs. Baker . 
may not see the impropriety of allowing her daughter to drive out 
here and there with such disreputable characters ; but I feel I 
should be failing in my duty if I did not offer a word of warning to 
you, and entreat you earnestly to reflect, ere you bestow your 

iceless love upon a man who may be unworthy of it.”’ 

Edith burst out into a short, gay laugh, and threw from her 
_ the rose-leaf which she had been idly plucking to pieces. 

‘Have your thoughts been wandering in that direction?” she 
cried, pouting, and blushing, and laughing all at the same time. 

“You spoke with great warmth about them last night, and I 
imagined—that—in short, [ imagined that—that——’’ But here 
I felt utterly ashamed of myself, and lost myself in a mass of 
meaningless words. 

I thought Edith would never have left off laughing. 

“Why, one of them is engaged to Helen Baker,” she ex- 
claimed at length, and the other is a great horrible wretch—ugh ! 
I hate him !” 

“You didn’t seem to hate him, yesterday, Miss Walters.”’ 

‘“*T hated him, then, without seeming to do so,’’ retorted the 
girl, still merrily. Then suddenly seeming to become serious, she 
added, confidentially, ‘‘ Why, Oliver Dalton, do you know I like 
even you better than I do him.”’ 

How long we should have continued in this style, or what it 
would have led to, I cannot say; but at this juncture the sound of 
' footsteps along the gravel path caused us to look up quickly in the 
direction from which it came. Two gentlemen were coming to- 
wards us, and ina moment Edith uttered an exclamation of plea- 
sure and surprise, and ran off to meet them. One was Mr. 
Harrington, but round the neck of the other Edith threw her arms, 
and—yes, by heavens! she kissed him. | 

I was nearly speechless with astonishment at the unlooked-for 
proceeding. Who could that favoured personage be? Was he the 
gentleman of whom Edith had been speaking so disrespectfully ? 
If so, what a thorough-paced hypocrite that young lady must be ! 

I had not long, however, to wait in suspense, ‘The two gentle. 
men and the girl came up to me, and Mr. Harrington introduced 
me to my old acquaintance—Reginald Walters. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MR. HARRINGTON’S PROPOSAL. 


How unlike the Reginald of my childhoud—the Reginald I had 
‘squabbled and quarrelled with, and been fast friends with in the 
same half-hour was the Reginald Walters I was introduced to now! 
And yet there was something about him which reminded me of 
that cunning and secret youth, though it would not have been 
for me to state what that something was. He was a tall, thin, 
young man, witha pale and anxious face : his features were pinched 
up, and his mouth had an une:xsy twitch that betokened a mind ill 
at ease. He shook hands with me very cordially, and expressed 
himself pleased to renew our former acquaintance. Then, during 
our quarter of an hour’s walk about the garden, he entered into a 
general conversation about his college life—which was that section 
f college life called ‘‘ fast’’ rather than studious ; racing, shoot 
ing, horses, dogs, and so forth. He spoke in a loud, hectoring 
Style, his language strongly interspersed with slang. In short, the 


impression my old acquaintance made upon my mind during this » 


interview was the reverse of favourable. He appeared to me a 


dissipated, cunning young fellow, who did not seem to have a very — 


high code of morals or honour for his guidance. In fact, he quite 
bore out the notion Mr. Harrington had given of him, and | was 
not sorry to hear him say that his stay at Elmsley would be 
brought to a termination that afternoon. 

This young fellow was plainly enough idolised by his poor 
mother, who looked fixedly and fondly at him with her gentle eyes 
all the breakfast-time, seeming to find sparkling wit in every word 
he spoke. Probably she knew his faults better than anyone; but 
women are mysterious creatures. 

I took an early opportunity after breakfast to pay a visit to the 
library. Truth to tell, I was actuated by a strong impulse of look- 
ing again upon the portrait hanging there—the portrait of Mr. 
Harrington's brother, who had been killed at.the Demon’s Mouth. 
Amidst the tall bookcases teeming with precious tomes, there the 
portrait was still hanging, just as when I had beheld it first, and it 
had captivated my fancy as a child. 

It would not be easy for me to describe the varied emotions with 
which I approached the canvas, and gazed upon the tall form im 
the military uniform, and with the noble, handsome face. Could it, 
indeed, be a fact (and it undoubtedly was a fact, if the suspicions 
of the Detective Joyce turned out to be correct) that the man upon 
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whose portrait I was looking was my own father? This was the 
question, the one great thought that filled my soul with emotion, 
and emotion that caused me to feel weak’ and giddy with its 
intensity. 

Bewildered, I cast myself into a chair, and with my head rest- 

ing on the table before me, I endeavoured to calm my mind, and to 
consider once again the position in which my destiny had placed 
me. . 
J had been sitting thus, I know not how long, for I was utterly 
oblivious to all external relations, when the sound of approaching 
voices and footsteps in the passage which led to the library, aroused 
me. 

A moment afterwards the door opened, and Mr. Harrington, 
followed by Reginald Walters, came in. .From the position in 
which I was sitting the tall back of the chair concealed me from 
view, and I was not, therefore, immediately perceived. 

“] tell you, sir, I will do nothing for you,’ Mr. Harrington 
was saying in an angry tone. ‘‘I have assisted you in your 
extravagancies till I am sick of doing so—I will do so no more.””__ 

“If you don’t help me this time, sir, I don’t know what will 
become of me,’’ returned Reginald, in a low, whining voice. 

“You have squandered away your own fortune, and now you 
want to squander mine.”’ 

“‘T have been very wrong, sir, I know i 

“It is well you are aware of your folly, sir,’’ returned Mr. 
Harrington, coldly. ‘‘ I trust it will prove a salutary lesson.’’ 

“But what am I to do?—I tell you I shall be in prison if I 
don’t have three hundred pounds this afternoon.” 

“What are you to do?” returned Mr. Harrington, with biting 
sarcasm ; “‘ you can try to fool me with your promises of amend- 
ment and your hypocritical assurances of repentance: you can 
endeavour to terrify your poor motk-r out of her wits, as you have 
done twenty times before. Why don’t you threaten suicide? The 
world would surely make a sacrifice rather than lose such an orna.- 
ment to virtuous humanity as yourself. I am sure, sir, my pistols 
are quite at your service if you consider the threat will in any way 
further your views.”’ 

_ During this angry conversation to which I had been an un- 
intentional listener, I had made one or two slight sounds to apprise 
the gentlemen of my presence, but these had apparently not been 
noticed by them, so engrossed were they by their dispute. At this 
juncture, therefore, feeling that the subject was one of which I had 
neither right nor interest to be cognisant, I rose from my chair 
under pretence of taking down another book frum the shelves. 

This action seemed somewhat to startle them. Reginald 
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glanced at me in come confusion, and Mr. Harrington, turning his 
face, which still wore a frown to me, said— 

*© Tf Oliver Dalton, here, had three hundred pounds, he would 

‘make his fortune with it, I’ll be bound.”” Saying which he strode 
from the room, leaving Reginaid, looking very dejected and crest. 
fallen, with me.. 

The young man paced across the floor, deeply agitated. 

‘*T’m in a d—d fix, Dalton, and that’s the long and the short 
of it !’’ he cried, throwing himself into a chair opposite me. 

Whatever his faults, he was paying heavily for them. His 
thin, pale face was haggard and ghastly, and he stared at me with 
a hopeless expression I shall never forget. 

I spoke a few words as cheeringly as I could. I suggested that 
perhaps Mr. Harrington would relent. 

** No hope of that,’ returned Reginald, despondently. “ The 
fact is I have spent a lot of money; I have been a fool. I owe an 
infernal lot, and I must get some to pay it with, somehow.”’ 

** Won’t your creditors wait a little ?”’ 

Reginald burst into a hoarse, scornful laugh. 

“It is plain, Dalton, you have never been in debt, or you 
wouldn’t ask such a question as that.’ Then, after a pause, he 
jumped up from his seat, and thrusting his hands into his pocket, 
strode to the window. ‘‘ I'll try him once more—d—n him !’’ he 
ejaculated fiercely, between his set teeth. ‘‘ Ill try him once 
more, and if he won’t, I shall do something he’ll be sorry for.’’ 

I felt the delicacy of my position, and did not know what to 
reply. I remained silent, turning over the leaves of a book, and 
Reginald opened the door and went out, I suppose te seek his step- 
father. 

I did not converse with Reginald again. About half-an-hour 
afterwards, as I was looking out of the library-window, I saw him 
hastening along the pathway away from the house. I believe he 
had had another interview with Mr. Harrington, which had been a 
stormy one ; that his mother had interposed in vain, and that find- 
ing his expectations of financial aid were doomed to unmitigated 
disappointment, he had quitted the house in a very angry and 
sullen mood. 

Neither Mr. Harrington nor any of the family alluded to the 
rupture or the sudden departure of Reginald. Indeed, I saw but 
little of either Mrs. Harrington or Edith the remainder of the day ; 
Mrs. Harrington complained of a headache, and kept her room, 
and Edith was very silent and, as that just perceptible redness 
about her eyes indicated, very miserable. 

In the evening Mr. Harrington, looking very grave, invited me 
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to take a turn with him in the garden. I half-suspected he was 
going to speak about Reginald then, but in this I was mistaken. 

His conversation at first merely referred to general subjects. 

Presently, however, and after a slight pause, he turned upon 
me suddenly. ‘ 

‘* By-the-bye, Oliver,” said he, ‘‘ I want to have a few words 
with you about yourself.’’ 

“ About myself, sir?’’ I repeated, in surprise. 

“Yes; you know, my dear boy—at least, I hope you know— 
that I have always taken an interest in you, and that I should be 
glad to further your welfare.” 

I bowed in silence, and waited for him to proceed. 

‘Should you like to go abroad, Oliver?’ he askel, carelessly. 

‘‘T would sooner stay in England, unless some great induce. 
ment were offered.’’ 

“There are many opportunities for a young fellow to get on in 
a foreign land which his own does not offer.’’ 

“True ; but it is at the sacrifice of many ties.”’ 

He did not reply immediately to this, but seemed to revert to 
what he had before been saying. 

“T do not think there is a very hopeful prospect for you, 
Oliver, if you remain where you are. A clerk in a wine merchant’s 
office will, by the time he is fifty, and providing he is a lucky man, 
get perhaps a hundred and fifty pounds a-year. Now, I have some 
connections in India, where I think there is a fair opening for a 
clever.young fellow like you: I will use my influence if you like to 
avail yourself of it. I have had this in my mind some time, and— 
and, in fact, tt was partly in order that we might talk it over 
quietly together that I wanted you to come down here.”’ 

I thanked him, and I spoke sincerely, for my mind did not then 
suspect any sinister motive for his apparent generosity; but I 
stated that I should require a little consideration ere I could come 
to a decision. 

“Do think twice, my dear boy, before you throw away the 
chance. Not but what if you make up your mind to remain in 
England something may, perhaps, be done for you here.’’ 

* That would please me a great deal better, certainly.”’ 

“To stop in England 2?” 

‘Yes; I do not like the notion of leaving my poor old aunt 
quite alone and helpless in her old age. At any rate, I should not 
entertain for a moment the idea of going abroad without having her 
full approval and sanction first.’’ 

Mr. Harrington seemed rather annoyed, and a frown settled 


on his brow for an instant, though immediately afterwards it had 
gone. 
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~ “You are a dutiful fellow, at all events, Oliver Dalton, Yo, 
could not be more considerate for the old lady if vou were her ow, 
son,”’ he said, I fancied, rather sulkily. Then, after a pause, 
“Well, think it over; and when you see Mrs. Stukely, tell her 
what I say—only, mind, there is not much time to be wasted.” 

Mr. Harrington nodded, and turned away. 

What could be the cause of Mr. Harrington’s anger ? What, in. 
deed, could be the cause of many of his actions ? Was he influenced 
by merely friendly feelings to me? or did he wish to get me away 
to some foreign land where my interests and his would, probably, 
never clash? and was he annoyed that I did not clutch eagerly at 
the bait he had thrown out? 3 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


My week’s holiday had more than half expired, and I was 
anxiously revolving in my mind the offer Mr. Harrington had made 
me, and considering the alternative of continuing my old, mono. 
tonous and unhopeful life in Savage Gardens, to which the time had 
nearly arrived that I must return. I had received nothing but 
particular kindness at the hands of Mr. Harrington, and I caught 
myself sometimes laughing at the prognostications of my friend the 


detective. What happy hours, seeming scarcely minutes, had I 


enjoyed during my stay at Elmsley—hours which Joyce had 
insinuated might be fraught to me with the gravest peril. To tell 
the plain, unvarnished truth, I had given Mr. Joyce, his predictions, 
and my own forebodings, but little thought since I had been at 
the Manor. I was so utterly engrossed with the charming Edith as 
to have little time for anything else. How admirably she played 
and sang, and what a soft musical voice! and what little plump 
white bands! How kind and full of smiles and dimples ! yet how 
delightiully she would tease and worry me! 

It was the fifth night of my visit, all the family had long retired 
to rest, and I was sitting at the window of my bedroom, gazing 
romantically at the pale new moon which peeped out fitfully every 
now and then from the heavy clouds which floated threateningly 
athwart the heavens. 

My thonghts were perfectly in accordance with my romantic 
attitude. I was lost in dreamland,.a fairy domain of which Edith 
Walters was the goddess. I was picturing to myself what a glori- 
ous thing it would have been if I and Edith had dwelt upon this 
mundane globe a thousand years ago! ‘That I was a knight clad 
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jn bright panoply of steel, and she the lovely maiden (that in truth 
she was) a prisoner of aruthless Saracen, whose battlemented walls 
I might boldly climb! Then from such fancies, my thoughts 
revert to more sober facts, and I ask myself the question, whether 

aspirations in regard to Edith are ever likely to be achieved ! 
I wonder whether Edith knows of her’ father’s proposal, that I 
should leave old England, and seek my future in other lands? I 
wonder whether she would feel any pang at parting from me? But 
no! I ama fool to think of Edith,—Edith the loveliest, the wittest, 
and the most fascinating girl in the world. 

Such, in the main, was the character of my speculations, much 
interspersed by sighs and dismal groans. And I sat still, staring 
out of window, blankly gazing at the dark shadows of the trees 
and out-houses, and at the moon, when it was visible. 

In this delightful way the time slipped by, I utterly uncon- 
scious of how the hours were passing. ' The sound of the clock in 
the stable striking one, recalled my attention to the lateness of the 
hour. 

I jumped up, muttering an execration upon myself as a foolish 
visionary, and kicked off my boots preparatory to turning into. 
bed. I was in the act of leaving the window, when I was surprised 
by a momentary flash of light amongst the trees, about fifty yards 
from the house. I have already stated:that the unexpected appear. 
ance of a light at that portion of the grounds, and at this early 
time in the morning, greatly surprised me. I was aware that the 
family and servants had gone to rest fully two hours ago. 

Leaning out of the window, I sought to penetrate the gloom, 
which was now nearly utter blackness, for the moon had gone in 
behind the clouds. Not a moving object was visible, nor could 
I perceive anything more of the flash of light which had so 
startled me. 

“It must have been imagination, I suppose,’’ I muttered, feel- 
ing, however, rather uneasy and perplexed. And despite this 
explanation, which I tried to palm off upon my better judgment, 
instead of leaving the window, I sat down again upon the chair in 
front of it, and watched. 

I waited patiently, I should think, fully a quarter of an hour, 
scarcely taking my eyes for a moment from the spot. I saw 
nothing, and not a sound broke the stillness of the night. 

“Surely it must have been imagination,” I repeated beneath 
my breath over and over again. ‘“ And yet-——’’ 

Tn fact, I could not conscientiously persuade myself that it was 
fancy. The flash was too vivid to be anything but a reality. 

Just as I was about to abandon my watch, I distinctly heard 
the voice of a man, seeming to proceed a little further to the right 
DD 
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‘than the spot where I had imagined I had seen the light. A mo, 
ment afterwards the large dog which was chained up near the 
stables began barking furiously. 

**Oliver Dalton, my friend, it is my opinion there is som 
wrong there,”’ I muttered, feeling my heart beat a trifle quicker 
than its wont. 

Having partially undressed myself, [hastily pulled on my coat 
and boots again, intending to arouse Mr.Harrington as quickly and 
quietly as I could. I listened intently for a few moments at the 
window, but could hear nothing. 

* No matter,”’ I thought, “ their very silence’ makes their pre. 
sence all the more suspicious. If these men are trving to break 

the house, I ought to lose no time in giving the alarm.”’ 

Accordingly I ran along the passage to the room occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, I knocked loudly at the door. My first 
summons was without effect ; but upon repeating the knock, and 
calling Mr. Harrington by ‘name, the door was presently half. 
opened, and Mr. Harrington, with a dressing-gown thrown over his 
shoulders, stood before me, and demanded, in surprise, the cause of 
my arousing him. 

‘I will be downstairs in a minute,” said he, calmly. 

**Shall I call the servants ?’’ I demanded, anxious to render 
aid. 

“Thank you; no. It is probably only a false alarm. At all 
events, I will face the danger, if any, myself. You go back to-your 
room, my dear boy.”’ 

I cannot tell by what process of thought the idea struck me, 
‘but as I retired reluctantly from the door the notion flashed across 
me that perhaps the mysterious visitor in the grounds might bein 
some way connected with Biffle—possibly Biffle himself. And the 
apparent anxiety of Mr. Harrington that I and the servants should 
not be brought into danger, might be a subterfuge on his part to 
keep us ignorant of the interview with his accomplice. 

I resolved that I would be on the alert, for it was something 
more than mere curiosity which made me anxious to know whether 
my suspicions had any foundation in truth. To throw Mr. Harring- 
ton off his guard, I asked him if I could do nothing to help him, 
and entreated him to allow me to accompany him ; and as he still 
persisted in his statement that most likely it was only a false alarm, 
I retired to my own room, and waited till I heard him leave his 
bedroom, and the sound of his footsteps descending the stairs. 

Then cautiously following the sounds and treading on tip-toe, J 
traversed the passages. My progress was, however, soon checked, 
for I was unable to discover the staircase on account of the dark- 

ness. 
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Groping about in the greatest perplexity, and unable even to 
find my way back to my own room—a period of, T should think, 
two minutes (which, however, seemed much longer) must have 
passed. Suddenly I heard the report of a pistol somewhere down- 
: stairs—a sound which rendered the silence which ensued more 
| terrible. In desperation I shouted aloud for help, and in a few 
moments the servants, with lights, and all a prey to terror and 
wonder, came from different parts of the house. 
* Downstairs |’’ I shouted, seizing a poker, which was the first 
n of offence that came to my hand. And the more courageous 
of the servants followed me as I hastened down the flight. 
In a room at the basement, the window of which had been 
broken open, we stumbled across a body lying with its face down- 
wards. Mr, Harrington was leaning back in a chair, and a groan 
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escaped from his lips. To our horror we perceived that his hands 
‘ were bathed with blood. 


* Good Heaven, sir,’’ I cried, “ what is the matter ?’’ 
“I'm afraid I’m badly hurt, Oliver,” he returned, in a low, 
faint voice. ‘I’ve shot one of them, yonder; but one of them has | 
{ got off. 1 know well, though, who he is.”’ 
This called our attention to the body in the middle of the room. 
When the head was raised, and the light fell upon the face, I 


' recognised, to my horror, that it Was Reginald Walters. Mr. 
" Harrington had shot him dead ! 
ir 
, CHAPTER XXXII. 
* A CAPTURE, 
in 
bs “REGINALD Watters !”’ I ejaculated, in dismay. 
4 “Who?” Mr. Harrington groaned. His pale face betokened the 
to greatest horror, and then he swooned away. 

The house was soon alive with consternation; lights were 
. flickering here and there, held in trembling hands, and throwing 
te their lurid glare upon the terrified and awe-stricken faces of them 
ee who held them. 
7 “ Let us get him away from this place,”’ I said. 
il I felt that it was necessary to summon all my fortitude, and, in 





the absence of any one else to do so, to give instructions to the 
frightened and almost helpless servants. 

In a few moments Mr. Harrington was carried away, helpless 
and unconscious. 

“Do not take him upstairs,’ I added, fearful that the shock 
would be too great for his poor wife. And I requested one of the 
domestics to hasten to her in order to break the news, and pacify 
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her alarm. I requested also, that some one might be despatched 
for medical aid, for though I was satisfied Reginald was beyond al 
human help, yet I resolved that if there were a chance, that change 
should not be lost. 

‘“*Shall I fetch Mr. Sullivan, sir?’’ said one of the servants, 
anxious to render any help he could. 

“Do so; and request him to bring with him any other medical 
man he knows of in the neighbourhood. 

At this moment a loud shriek, apparently from the gardes, 
attracted attention, and caused fresh alarm. 

“ Who is there ?’’ I demanded. 

Everybody stared at his neighbour for a solution to the question, 
but every face wore an expressicn of blank dismay, and nothing 
else. 

“There is no one, sir, out there,’’ began the old butler. 

‘* Unless the devil is,’’ added the cook, which suggestion caused 
the housemaid to fall into hyste:ics at once, and the cook herself to 
feel anything but comfortable. 

Another shriek, louder than the first, and then a series of half. 
stifled cries for help were distinctly heard. 

‘*Perhaps some one has c.llared the other robber, sir, 
suggested the butler. 

‘*Follow me, my friends, and we will soon discover.” Au 
flourishing my poker valiantly I leapt from the window, the butler, 
footman, and coachman imitating my example with more circull- 
spection. These three gentleman, in fact, kept pretty closely t- 
gether, for their mutual protection and security, no doubt. 

The cries, which were evidently those of a man in distress, le. 
came louder and more pressing. Following the sound, I was about 
to plunge into the garden which surrounded the house, and to take 
the path leading to the orchard. 

‘* Pray, sir, be careful of the dog,’’ cried the butler, clutching 
my sleeve; ‘he’s very fierce, sir.’’ 

Indeed the cries were mingled with the dog’s violent barking. 

‘*The dog! The dog has got hold of him! ‘Y”” the footman criel 

The moon, which had been obscured by the thick clouds, peepel 
out faintly ; and by her light I beheld a sight, which I ‘chink! 
shall never forget. 

There, in a fierce struggle for life, was, indeed, a wretched 
man, clutching wildly at the “throat of the large black New found. 
Jand dog, w hich had seized him by the arm, and with savage 
growling, had borne him helpless to the ground. 

] sprang forward, and pressing my arm round the dog’s tb rst 
c mpelled him to relax his determined hold. 
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“Keep off the dog—d—n him!’’ gasped the man, doubling 
himself in his awopy, 

By an exertion of my utmost strength I succeeded in pulling 
the vieatl from his victim, and held him back bv his chain. 

‘What business have you here?’ I demanded of the fellow 
steraly. 

He pulled himself up to his feet, and rubbed his wounded arm 
with his left hand; staring wildly about as though contemplating 
ab escape. 

“I’m very sorry, sir; I—J—it was quite an accident, I assure 

” he began, ina whining tone. 

“Will you be good enough to explain how we find you 
here?’ 

“Who are you, my man ?’’ added the butler, haughtily, taking 
good care, however, to keep out of harm’s way. 

“ Aye; who are you, my man?’ Why don’t you speak ?’’ asked 
the footman, peeping over the butler’s shoulder. 

The fellow perceiving he had no chance of getting away with- 
out an explanation, stammered out some story of having lost his 
way and clambered over the garden wall by mistake. 

“Look here, my friend,” I said, ‘‘ if you don’t speak the truth 
and make a full confession, I’ll let the dog loose again, and we'll 
see if he can bring you to your senses.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll confess anything you like, sir; only keep that cursed 
brute off,”’ he ejaculated, with intense alarm. 

“You broke into the house just now ?” 

“Well, sir—I——”’ 

“ Be quick !”’ 

“] did, sir; there’s no use a denying of it.”’ 

“That will do. You must come with us. We shall detain you 
till we can hand you into the custody of the police. Mr. Smith,’’ 
i added, turning to the butler, ‘‘ will you be kind enough to walk 
by our side ?”’ 

“Now, my man, will you promise to walk quietly—if—if I 
don’t catch hold of you?’ said the butler, insinuatingly. Indeed, 
he appeared as though he would rather not catch hold of him. 

‘*'Take me to Mr. Harrington,”’ said the captive, sulkily, as he 
suffered himself to be conducted towards the house. 

There was something in the sound of the fellow’s voice that was 
familiar to me; and the: moon again gleaming out momentarily, I 
caught a glimpse of his face. The mystery was revealed to me. 

‘What do you want with Mr. Harrington—Richard Bile?” I 
said, sternly. 

The deste started, and his arm trembled beneath my grasp. 
“If my name is Biffle, what then ?’’ he muttered surlily. 
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“ The crimes of Richard Biffle are known, and will now meet be 
the punishment they deserve,” i of 

**T ain’t ashamed of my name, I ain’t, if my name is Biffle.” ° 

** Why, then, have you sometimes changed it to another?” ¥ 

We were now within a few yards of the house, the lights from gt 
which streamed from the windows. Biffle, by a sudden effort, f 
strove to wrench himself from my grasp. With the aid of the ; 
butler, however, I succeeded in holding him. . 

“Where are you agoin’ to take me?” he growled, savagely, 

‘For the present you will remain in the house.”’ . 

“What for, mister, I say ?”’ : 

** Justice,’’ I returned. | ? 

‘* What am I accused of ?”’ 

‘Of breaking into Mr. Harrington’s house.”’ , 

** Oh, is that all?’’ he returned, evidently much relieved. 

“That altogether depends,’’ I answered, drily. : 


‘*T say, mister, you let me speak to Mr. Harrington—he'll 
make it all right, | know,’ Biffle whispered, in a contidential way, 

“Mr. Harrington’s power will not avail you,’ I retorted, 
** Besides, you may have to answer for his death.”’ 

‘*His death? Come, now, mister, how do you make out 
that?” 

‘‘ He may never recover from the wound you have given him.” 

‘“Whe'ew! you don’t mean to say, mister, that the chap | 
knocked over was Mr. Harrington! It’s pickles for me, and no 
mistake !”’ 

We had now arrived at the house, and were surrounded by 
fresh, eager, and terrified faces. I yave directions that Biffle 
should be kept in close custody till the arrival of the police. 

Our prisoner preserved a sullen silence, and submitted 
passively. Having seen my instructions carried out, 1 went into 
the parlour where Mr. Harrington was lying on the sofa. His 
poor wife was kneeling by his side. 1 spoke a few words—the 
cheerfullest I could venture. But I was very glad, when in the 
course of a few minutes, a carriage drove to the door, and tour per- 
sons alighted from it. ‘ 

{ encountered my kind, but nervous little friend, Mr. Sullivan, 
at the door. We had only time to exchange a pressure of the 
hand, when he passed into the room, followed by a professional 
friend, whom he had brought with him to share the responsibility 
of the case. 

“*T will see you presently, Oliver, and let you know.”’ 

All was bustle and confusion in the kitchen, where Bifile was 
detained. The village constable, who had a jolly red nose and a 


heavy, sleepy-looking face, was in a state of utter bewilderment 4 
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the yolubility of the half-dozen servants assembled round him, each 
of whom was anxious to give his own version of the story to the 
august representative of civil power. The results being that the 
wits of that personage got into such confusion that he was actually 
going to arrest the butler by mistake. 

Just, however, as I entered, a tall strongly-built man whose 
face happened to be turned from me, but who had evidently come 
in with the constable, stepped forward. 

“ Your name is Richard Biffle !’’ said he in a voice that made 
my heart leap. For that voice was too familiar to my ear, and I 
could not but feel my helpless insignificance at the way in which 
my fate seemed thus to be accomplished. 

“ Well, suppose my name is Richard Biffle, though I don’t go 
tosay itis; what then, Mister? What’s your name?”’ 

‘My name is Joyce—Sergeant Joyce, of the detective police,” 
returned the other coolly, and producing a bundle of papers from 
his pocket. 

Biffle scowled at him awfully from under his bushy eyebrows. 

‘* Well, sergeant, I suppose its no good o’ my denyin’ that I’m 
mixed up in this confounded affair, though I’m no worse than the 
other bloak.’’ 

“It would be no use, whatever, your doing so; seeing you have 
been taken in the very act.”’ 

“Am I your prisoner, then, sergeant, or the other chap?’ de- 
manded Biffle, pointing contemptuously with his thumb at the 
constable, who was staring about him, agape with wonder at what 
was going on. 

“You are my prisoner. Ihold a warrant for your apprehension, 
but it is upon another charge.”’ 

** What charge, sergeant ?”’ 

“ Murder !’’ was the brief and stern reply. 

Biffle turned ashy pale, and clutched at the back of a chair 
for support. Had he not done so he would have fallen to the 
ground. 

‘“‘Murder !’’ he repeated with a feeble attempt at a laugh. 
“Oh, come, now, sergeant, that won’t do. I ain’t committed no 
murder. You’re having a spree with me.”’ 

“T don’t think you will find it much of a spree.”’ 

“But Sergeant, who—who, has been murdered ?” 

‘‘Mr. Arthur Harrington,’ answered Joyce, slipping a pair of 
handcuffs, upon the fellow’s wrists; “‘and 1 am prepared to prove 
you are his murderer.’’ 
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THE 


The First Kiss—out not the Last. 


FIRST KISS—BUT NOT THE LAST. | 


METHOUGHT one kiss would satisfy, 

But tasting once, for more I sigh. 

Pure as the pearly dew—or snow— 

That's warmed by sweetest friendship’s glow ; 
It sheds a ray of sunny light, 

And makes a dark path look so bright 

That 1 would live o’er years once more 

With such pure bliss as that in store. 


The world’s so dull, so prim and sad, 
We need some joy to make us glad : 
So we'll no longer only sigh, 

But gild the moments as they fly ; 
And when we part, we'll never miss— 
If no one’s nigh—to steal a kiss ; 
You'll be the thief, and I again 

Take back the kiss, which you regain ; 
And thus such sweet play fairly ends, 
For after all, we're only friends ! 


M. A. Barnes. 
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OXFORD. 


Tuat any man, whose good fortune it is to have had his mind 
formed and his intellect trained in the peculiar atmosphere of 
Oxford, should chivalrously support its claims to take the prece- 
dence of all other academical bodies, is perfectly natural. Many 
weighty arguments can be urged in defence of the lofty pretensions 
of his alma mater, On his part the Cambridge man unhesitatingly 
awards the palm to the venerable university which long has 
flourished on the banks of the little river Cam. At a distance from 
home, Oxford and Cambridge find their respective pretensions dis- 
puted by many famous rivals. Perhaps it would not be difficult to 
find numbers of illustrious scholars on the Continent to whom the 
aristocratic exclusiveness and conservative tendencies of the ancient 
English universities would be perfectly intolerable. They would 
give the priority to the singular academical societies of Germany. 

Though the question may be viewed in many aspects, no task 
could well be more unprofitable and distasteful than to estimate the 
relative importance of rival, though in many respects similar insti- 
tutions, In spite, however, of much hostile criticism, the claims of 
Oxford to be recognised as one of the chief glories of this country, 
and one of the principal seats of European learning and refinement, 
are too well secured to admit of successful attack. From its vener- 
able colleges anil halls have issued, in successive ages, crowds of 
men who have left an indelible mark on the age in which they 
flourished. In the hour of danger and disaster the sons of Oxford 
have often had to guide their country, and though not always act- 
ing wisely, their intentions have ever been of the purest. ‘To the 
proud lot of some of them it has frequently fallen to mould the 
thought and accelerate the progress of the world. 

English university life is remarkable. Nothing even remotely 
resembling it exists anywhere else except in Dublin, itself, in every 
sense of the word, an English university. It is peculiar to the 
soil of England, and is, in fact, the outgrowth of those singular 
national characteristics which make the people of this country and 
their institutions differ from the customs and manners of the rest of 
the world. The manners of the French are widely unlike those of 
the Germans; still the former have {more in common with the 
latter than they have with the English. The Englishman is sepa- 
rated from all his continental neighbours. He stands alone, and is 
proud of his isolation. In all essential respects Oxford and Cam. 
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brvicdoa ava unlike Paris and Berlin, Bonn and Erlangen, It is be- 
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cause the old universities are so thoroughly Anglo-Saxon, and g 
well reflect the tastes and opinions ot the race, that they are dear to 
the whole body of educated Englishman. 

For six hundred years, sometimes for evil, far oftener for good, 
the great national seats of learning have played a part in the 
history of this land, which the greatest and most powerful con. 
tinental university could never have done over the destinies of any 
part of the world. Heidelberg and Munich are merely large colleges, 
and may in some measure Influence the popular thought, but can. 
not control the governments of Germany. From the union existing 
in this country between public men and theit respective universities, 
the latter can indirectly, at times, influence the decisions of parlia. 
ment and disturb the peace of cabinets. 

It would be unnecessary to exalt the one at the expense of the 
other. Cambridge, like Oxford, is a splendid specimen of the prac. 
tical working of these national peculiarities, and of that system of 
education only to be found in this country. To their hold on the 
affections of the nation, Oxtord and Cambridge owe their splendour, 
perhaps, indeed, their long existence, and their marvellous vitality. 

‘These two noble universities have done, and are doing, a won. 
dertul work in diffusing culture, learning, and refinement through. 
out the land, in bringing the young men of the most influential 
classes into intimate contact with one another, and im raising and 
moulding the intellectual life of the masses. There is no class 
quite out of their reach. 

There are signs which appear to threaten speedy and important 
modifications of the constitution and internal policy of the sister 
universities. Wherever there is room for improvement no obstacle 
should be interposed in the way. Reckless and destructive altera- 
tions should be viewed with suspicion, and should only be tolerated 
when felt to be unavoidable. Should the usefulness of these proud 
and venerable seats of learning be extended by the alterations and 
modifications apparently about to be made, and should the sacred 
cause of religious and intellectual freedom be in consequence 
advanced and strengthened, every patriotic Englishman should hail 
with gratitude and hope the most tremendous innovations. So that 
the results were good, it would signify little that the prime movers 
in these alterations might not have been actuated by justice and 
controlled by discretion. 

In splendour, wealth, and antiquity, Oxford surpasses Cam- 
bridge. In the number of her members she is decidedly eclipsed 
by the latter, while, not unnaturally, she, in all four respects, 
stands before Dublin. Oxtord is absolutely alone is opulence, and 
has only one rival in England, though not one on the Continent, m 
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the aristocratic) birth and secial status of many of her graduates, 

Whe latter are, however, not allowed to assert unquestioned their 

dlaims to intellectual superiority over the doctors and masters of 

all other European universities. Nor will the scions of Cambridge 
rmit their own proud pretensions to be cast in the shade. 

Of course, the general opinion of Oxonians is in favour of the 
mental pre-eminence of their own body. On tue whole, anyone 
who bad to settle this matter would have to confess that he had 
undertaken a task surrounded with many difficulties. The most 
superficial inquiry shows that an extraordinarily large proportion 
of the foremost Englishmen, both of the past and the present, have 
been enrclled among the graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. The 
more the subject is studied, the greater becomes the wonder at the 
apparent universality of the rule. It is hard at times to banish 
the suspicion, either that nearly all the talented young men of the 
country have found their way, sooner or later, to one or other of 
these seats of learning, or that there is some mysterious connection 
between Knglish university education and subsequent distinction in 
life. 

There are a few exceptions to the rule. Alas, however, the 
greatest writer, the noblest intellect of all time, he who surpasses 
all poets and philosophers, all thinkers and preachers who have 
ever lived, belongs neither to Oxford nor to Cambridge. It 1s 
humiliating to have to record that the glorious name of William 
Shakespeare has no place on their rolls. 

The fame which has fallen to the lot of so many of the old uni- 
versity men is the more singular, as there are several other British 
universities, besides a whole host of continental ones, as readily 
accessible to the majority of young Englishmen. ‘The Continent 
swarms with universities, which impose fewer restrictions on their 
alumni, and tax their purses much less severely. Beyond the 
Tweed are four famous seats of learning which have much to 
recommend them, though the flower of the public schools never go 
to them. 

It should not be forgotten that the graduates of the two English 
uiversities are, as far as mere members go, a small body. At the 
present time, out of a population of thirty-three millions, a large 
proportion of whom are well to dv and belong to the better classes, 
perhaps scarcely twenty thousand have ever kept a term at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin. Not one in two thousand persons has his 
name actually on the books of any college or hall. Perhaps hardly 
fifteen thousand Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen are gra. 
duates of one or other of the three old universities. These calcula- 
tons, of course, only profess to be rude approximations. Strictly 
accurate statistics it would be absolutely impossible to obtain. 
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Since the members of the old universities are comparatively few, 
but as AMON, thei are {oid @ large proportion of all the scholar 
preachers, and statesmen of any mark of whom this country can 
boast, no other proof is needed of their importance. It is not the 
wealth and status of some Oxford and Cambridge men which have 
conferred distinction on their universities. It is the part which the 
latter play in moulding the character and developing and strengthen. 
ing the intellect of the young men who are fortunate enough to 
come under their lasting and powerful influence, which have made 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin immortal in the history of the 
land, : 

The eagerness with which the more promising lads of the 
wealthier classes have for centuries flocked to Oxford and Cambridge, 
is an irrefragable proof of the hold they have had and still have on 
the studious and high-spirited. These universities have greater 
attractions than formerly, and seem to have a long period of use. 
fulness and splendour before them. It is the imperative duty of 
the ‘master spirits who govern the thought and administer the 
affairs of their noble colleges to discharge their duties for the good 
of the nation. 

In consequence of the prestige and influence these seats of 
learning have acquired, they have, for a few years, the sole charge 
of the finest intellectual material in the three kingdoms. Failure 
or negligence on their part would be productive of incalculable 
evil in warping and weakening the splendid minds they undertake 
to train at the most critical period of life. Ultimately the thought, 
perhaps the destinies of the nation would in this case be intrusted 
to the guidance of radically inferior men, who had been trained in 
rival, though less-favoured universities. If, however, the scions of 
Oxford and Cambridge retained their power of directing the in- 
tellect of the land, this responsible and sacred office would fall to 
men some of whom had been intellectually ruined by defective 
mental culture, while the remainder had assumed the task of 
guiding others when half their own powers were still undeveloped. 

Dublin has not devoted itself exclusively to one line of study. 
Its graduates are distinguished in every branch of literature, 
science, and art. Cambridge and Oxford, on the other hand, have 
nursued different fields of thought. The former is especially dis- 
tinguished for the mathematical training she offers her undergra- 
duates ; the latter, though not ignoring physical science, devotes her- 
self with unquenchable ardour to classics. These remarks, however, 
are only generally true. Oxford and Cambridge men have adorned 
every branch of literature and science. It is seldom easy to decide 
upon the respective claims of the two universities for the pre 
eminence in particular pursuits. In consequence of the many 
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studies pursued in them, they are distinguished for a depth and 
fulness of learning not easily found elsewhere. 

Though the one may abound in divines and classical scholars, 
and the other in mathematicians and natural philosophers, they 
ean both point to many men who sustain the dignity of places 
which, in a certain sense, cultivate every branch of learning. 

It would be injudicious to discuss that most useless question— 
which of the three great British universities has produced the 
largest number of celebrities. It is pleasanter to select a few 
among their greatest sons, and point out the university to which 
they respectively belong. However this part of the subject is 
handled, the national seats of learning have small reason to fear any 
fair comparison with one another. They have rather good reason 
to rejoice that each of the three can point to an imposing array of 
master minds, whose intellects were lovingly developed by their 
fostering care. In such a comparison the greater numbers of Cam. 
bridge vive her some advantage over her rival on the Isis, while 
both naturally appear to tower far above the much smaller body in 
Dublin. 

Oxford is peculiarly the classical scholar’s home, but the two 
greatest names in this line of learning of whom England can boast, 
Richard Bentley and Richard Porson, were Cambridge men. ‘The 
prince of natural philosophers, Sir Isaac Newton, is another of the 
sons of Cambridge, so, too, was the late Sir John Herschel. 
Oxford, however, is proud of claiming Friar Roger Bacon aud 
Edmund Halley, the astronomers. Chaucer, too, the father of 
English poetry, was hers. Joln Milton, the greatest of the suc- 
cessors of Shakespeare, she cannot claim. He adorns the rolls of 
Cambridge. The latter is also famous for having trained Lord 
Bacon and Roger Ascham. Again, among the greatest and noblest 
of Oxford’s sons are John Locke, Richard Hooker, and Joseph 
Butler, the last two England's greatest theologians, John Hampden, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, Sir Matthew fale, Clarendon (the states- 
man and historian), Sir Richard Steele, Joseph Addison, Adam 
Smith, Edward Gibbon, and James Anthony Froude. What too 
exalted can be said in praise of Reginald Heber, Thomas Arnold 
and his son, Matthew Arnold, John{Keble, John Henry and Francis 
William Newman, John Ruskin, Sydney Smith, Thomas de 
Quincey, Samuel Johnson and Dean Aldrich, all scions of Oxford. 
As no mean set-off, however, Cambridge can boast of that intrepid 
soldier andl upright statesman, the heroic Oliver Cromwell, of 
Edward Coke, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Macaulay, Harvey (the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood), Edmund Spenser, Jolin 
Dryden, William Whewell, Adam Sedgwick, Charles Kingsley, 
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Dean Alford, Lord Byron, Lord Lytton, William Makepeage 
Thackeray, and Frederick Denison Maurice. 

Oxford, in great theologians and statesmen, has always been 
prolific, She it is who claims hundreds of the bishops and ministers 
of state, who have, in their generation, governed the councils of 
the nation. Among the names destined to live for ever, she can 
point to John Wickliffe, the first of the reformers, the day-star of 
modern progress, to Cardinal Morton, Sir. Thomas More, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Bishop Prideaux, Sir Robert Peel, and Archbishop 
Whateley. Among living names of distinction she can enumerate 
Dean Stanley, Archbishop Tait, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, 
Vard Cardwell, Mr. Goschen, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Lowe, Bishop 
Temple, and Henry Kingsley. 

Nowhere does any justification appear of the boast of some 
Cambridge men that, though not so wealthy and aristocratic, the 
pre-eminence almost invariably falls to the scions of their alma 
mater, at the bar, in science and art, and on the bench, wherever, 
indeed, success depends on intellectual vigour, independence, and 
breadth. 

In spite of grievous shortcomings and of a strong predilection 
for exploded theories and dangerous opinions, in spite, too, of aris. 
tocratic exclusiveness and religious bigotry, and these faults belong 
to both, Oxford and Cambridge have exercised an influence for good 
and have conduced to the advancement and happiness of the world 
at large. What stronger evidence of this is needed than the fore- 
going list of writers, thinkers, and statesmen. 

The Scotch universities are characterised by greater treedom and 
common sense. They use their influence—after all, no mean one— 
in the cause of liberty. But from the long lists of their graduates 
the really great names which can be selected are few. At least 
two-thirds of the greatest Scotchmen and Irishmen of the last two 
centuries have come to the English universities, and of the re- 
mainder there are few really eminent men, like John Knox, Sir 
Waiter Scott, Sir Archibald Alison, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, Dr. 
Guthrie, Lord Brougham, and the brilliant Thomas McCrie, who 
studied from first to last in the northern seats of learning. But the 
chet glory of the feur Scotch universities is that they have pro- 
duced immense bodies of able professional men. They have not 
been able to get hold of the grandest intellects of the country, but 
they have well trained the admirable material at their disposal. 
They have, perhaps, done far more for the masses of the middle 
c.asses than their southern sisters. 

Dublin has the honour of claiming Jonathan Swift, Edmund 
Burke, Thomas Moore, Henry Grattan, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
and those living celebrities, Samuel Haughton and Bishop Magee, 
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of Peterborough. Like Edinburgh, though more select, Dublin has 
conferred inestimable benefits on the nation, by the care it takes 
of medical and theological training. 

Among the comparatively small band of men who can claim a 

ace amongst the greatest thinkers of their day, but who have not 
studied at Oxford or Cambridge, nor at any one of the Scotch 
universities, are a few whose religious views closed the gates of the 
English colleges against them. The most illustrious and best 
known in the list—not under any circumstances a large one—are 
Robert Burns, Alexander Pope, and William Cowper, the poets. 
Richard Cobden and John Bright (the orators), George Grote (the 
historian), John Stuart Mill, Benjamin Disraeli, Richard Owen, 
Michael Faraday, John Hunter, and Charles Dickens. 

From a remote period academical bodies, or rather small schools, 
have existed on the banks of the Isis. Ingenious attempts have 
been made to prove that the university owes its origin to King 
Alfred in 972. In consequence of this assumed antiquity Uni- 
versity College, which in some form or another has probably 
flourished longer than any other Oxford college or hall, claims the 
honour of being the direct representative of the foundation attri- 
buted to the greatest of English monarchs. 

Two years ago the members of this ancient society assembled in 
large numbers to celebrate its one-thousandth anniversary. As 
the claim rests on a doubtful basis this commemoration was little 
more than an unusually imposing college festival, and fell far short 
of being a general university commemoration, 

It appears to be the rule to admit the claim of University to be 
the most ancient foundation in the three kingdoms. In point of 
time Balliol comes second, and third on the glorious list is 
Merton. 

In the earlier part of this paper some allusions have been made 
to the peculiarity of the system adopted by Oxford. It is in con- 
sequence of certain strange features in its mode of life that it differs 
80 radically from all Scotch and continental universities. It be- 
comes therefore, a most interesting task to trace the suecessive 
steps by which this singular system arose. The inquiry itself is 
Surrounded with not a few difficulties. 

William of Durham, reported to have been Archdeacon of the 
same city and Rector of Wearmouth, is believed, in or about 1249, 
to have bequeathed a sum of money to University College for the 
permanent endowment of a limited number of masters. ‘The first 
expenditure made for this purpose with the legacy was in 1253. 
The first statutes of the college are dated 1280. Some years later, 
but how many is not certainly known, though the date was pro- 
bably, 1265, John and Dervorgilla, the parents of John Balliol, 
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King of Scotland, founded the famous college which perpetuates 
their name. 

In spite of these, the earliest endowments and foundations, the 
collegiate system is usually considered to owe its introduction to 
Walter de Merton, Lord High Chancellor of England, and Bishop 
of Rochester. This enlightened prelate, in 1264, or thereabouts, 
founded the still famous society which bears his name. Bishop 
Merton, to counteract the influence of the mendicant friars, estab. 
lished at Maldon, in Surrey, an academical institution for the edu. 
cation and maintenance of twenty scholars, who were to reside at 
Oxford or elsewhere in England, where an university might exist, 
He also made provision for a warden and three or four priests, who 
were to live in the house together with lay brethren. The latter 
were to cultivate the lands of the society. 

A few years later, between 1270 and 1274, the governing body 
of Merton moved to Oxford. The society was then permanently 
placed under the control of the warden. - The bailiffs continued to 
live at Maldon, in charge of the landed property. The estates, at 
first under the control of the warden and priests, were, when the 
move to Oxford was made, placed by Bishop Merton under the 
government of the warden and scholars. 

Of course the illustrious founder of Merton was unaware of the 
importance of the step he was taking. He could not have foreseen 
the direction his wisdom and munificence would impart to English 
education and culture. A very few years later University and 
Balliol followed the example set them by Merton, and converted 
their establishinents into real colleges. 

A college may be defined to be an academical society founded 
for the support of poor scholars with perpetual succession, devoting 
themselves to study and prayer, under the presidency of a head 
residing in the house, and of a visitor living outside. The laws for 
the regulation of the society are called statutes, and are drawn up 
with great solemnity and care: The college has always been dis- 
tinct from any monastic body or order. It was, however, imbued 
with the religious spirit, but, even in its infancy, was not a theo. 
logical snminary, properly so called. 

In succession to Merton followed Exeter, in 1314. Oriel dates 
from 1326, and of late has more influenced modern thought than 
any other body in existence. Queen’s was founded in 1340. 

A great change was made when, in 1386, William of Wykeham, 


Bishop of Winckester and Lord Chancellor of the kingdom, added 


to the literary and educationa) elements of a college, with perpetual 
succession and self-government, the religious shanacbin. well-regu- 
lated habits and severe discipline of an ecclesiastical, or rather of a 
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semi-monastic society. These features were embodied in the 
princely foundation of New College. : 

Next in order of time came Lincoln, founded in 1427, and in. 
tended to train a body of theologians, who should root out the sup- 
posed pernicious views of the disciples of Wickliffe. Whatever was 
once the case, the sturdy Protestantism of the Lincoln men is 
now above suspicion. 

In due course followed All-Souls, in 1437, founded by Arch. 
bishop Chichele; then Magdalen, in 1458. The latter owes its 
origin to the munificence of William, of Waynflete, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Lord Chancellor of England. Both All-Souls and 
Magdalen were on the same plan as New College, and had a grand 
religious ritual. The statutes of Magdalen claim more than passing 
notice, for they were framed with the generous intention of throw- 
ing open the advantages of the foundation to all the members of 
the University at large. 

In 1509 came Brasenose, and in 1516 Corpus Christi, the 
latter, also, on the plan of New. The magnificence of Oxford only 
reached its zenith, when, in 1546 or 1547, Cardinal College, now 
called Christ Church, was completed. This stately pile and princely 
foundation, the largest, most complete, and most aristocratic of the 
academical societies of Oxford, the resort of’ the flower of the 
nobility and gentry of England, had been projected by the haughty 
but unhappy Wolsey, himself a graduate of the University. It 
owed its completion to the brutal Henry. Cardinal College was 
almost a perfect university in itself. It was a house of learning 
anda cathedral. It aimed at being a training school for all the 
colleges. It combined charity with religion and mental culture, 
and was also an almshouse, though in what sense it was the last is 
not clear. 

In the course of the next two centuries several other societies 
were formed, or, rather, in some cases, existing halls were raised to 
the dignity of complete academical establishments, with fellows and 
scholars. Trinity College dates from 1554, St. John’s from 1555, 
Jesus from 1571, Wadham from 1609, Pembroke from 1624, and 
Worcester (originally Gloucester Hall) from 1714. Until recently 
the last continued to be the youngest of the collegiate societies of 
Oxford. A twentieth society was formed on the 6th of June, 1870. 
To it the name of Keble College has been given, in honour of the 
imperishable fame and glorious memory of John Keble, sometime 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel, and Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity. 

There is, besides the colleges, a class of academical societies, 
named public halls. At the present time the number is five, and 
will soon be reduced to four. They are the sole existing remains 
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of three hundred similar institutions, which are said by Anthony 
Wood, to have at one time flourished at Oxford. In early days 
small bands of students used to board and lodge together in inns or 
halls. In those early times six or eight persons might constitute a 
society. In all probability not one of the ancient halls had, in the 
number of its members and in its general importance, the smallest 
resemblance to the great institutions which in the present day are 
called halls. 

St. Mary’s is the oldest of the halls still existing, and dates 
from 1333. Magdalen Hall is by far the largest, indeed, five or 
six of the colleges have fewer names on their books. It used. to be 
a kind of preparatory school to the college of the same name. As 
far back as 1487, Magdalen Hall was a place of some importance, 
but it was not till 1602 that it was raised to the rank of an inde. 
pendent hall. In 1822 the principal and members were allowed 
to take possession of the buildings of an ancient society, Hertford 
College, which had been dissolved. At the present time a bill is 
passing through Parliament raising Magdalen Hall to the dignity of 
a full college, and the society will then take the name of Hert. 
ford College. The public halls will lose the most influential and 
largest of their number when the proposed change is carried out. 

The three remaining halls are New Inn, St. Alban’s, and St. 
Edmund's. Though ancient, they are comparatively small and 
unimportant societies. ‘There is, besides, one private hall, which 
takes its nume from its principal, Mr. Charsley. The number of 
private halls might, under certain conditions, be greatly increased, 
with the consent of the Vice-Chancellor of the University for the 
time being. 

In 1868 persons were first allowed to study at the University 
without attaching themselves to any college or hall. They are per- 
mitted to attend all the public lectures, to compete for prizes, to 
take degrees, and to enjoy all the privileges the University can 
give. ‘The fees required are small, and the restrictions imposed, 
few. The name of unattached students, is given to this body. It, 
however, continues exceedingly small. 

The advantages of this unattached system are that it enables 
comparatively poor young men of good ability to study at Oxford. 
An unattached student can easily cut down his necessary expences 
to a hundred a-year. The new class of students can, however, 
derive very few of the peculiar advantages of the Oxford collegiate 
system. Perhaps those young men who are unable to enter ata 
college or hall would spend their time and money to better purpose 
at one of the admirable Scotch universities, or at University, or at 
King’s College, London. At all these places systematic courses of 
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lectures are regularly given by able and accomplished professors. 
Oxford has nothing of the kind to offer. 

It is the prestige of Oxford which chiefly attracts young men of 
the lower middle classes. The university course necessarily involves 

t expenses. and is not adapted for persons who cannot spend 
from £150 to £300 a-year on their education. Poor men of ability 
and ripe scholarship have been occasionally received into even the 
most expensive and exclusive societies, for the numerous scholar- 
ships open to public competition have brought in many men whose 
means were limited. The unattached system renders it possible, not 
only for a few promising young men to find their way, as a favour, to 
the banks of the isis, but, in a certain sense, offers any person who 
is willing to obey a few rules, and to follow a prescribed course of 
study, an opportunity of taking a degree. 

Oxford, after all, does not so much pride herself on her distinc- 
tion as a school, as upon her inimitable system of making her 
alumni scholars and gentlemen. The same system is strong at 
Cambridge, but it is within the colleges of Oxford that it is carried 
to the greatest perfection. Oxford life encourages free and habitual 
intercourse among all the members of the University. A few young 
men of humble birth, small wealth and rude manners, would gain by 
mixing with the crowds of refined and well-bred:men who congregate 
in the colleges. The poor scholars, while deriving marked benefit 
from the system, have been too few, for many generations, to intro- 
duce the manners and tone of thought of the vulgar and coarse 
lower middle classes. Were any change in the Oxford system 
ultimately to throw the university portals wide open, the proportion 
heretofore existing might be reversed. The majority of the under- 
graduates might always be persons of ability, but if they had been 
brought up amid the unfavourable intellectual and social surround- 
ings of a shopkeeper’s home, they would give a tone of their own 
to university life, and so, after a time, destroy its present high 
character. When that was the case, the influential families of the 
land would either cease to send their sons to Uxford, or were they 
still to allow them in diminished numbers to find their way to the 
University, they would collect in three or four exclusive colleges. 
In this way the majority of the undergraduates would be cut off 
from the benefit of the society of the well-born and refined. 

It is seldom easy so to regulate matters as to avoid the extremes 
of which, on the one hand, the exclusiveness of Christ Church is a 
type, while of the other extreme the freedom and want of refine- 
ment of some of the German Universities is a specimen. Even the 
greatest of the Continental universities, though they train up a 
few illustrious scholars, are not eminently successful in their 
manner of educating the bulk of their alumni, many of whom have 
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little of the gentleman about them. Oxford and Cambridge, 
though celebrated for their many illustrious scions, are, at any 
rate, able to produce, from the less promising materials at their 
disposal, not a few cultivated and refined gentlemen, whose scholar. 
snip will compare favourably with the average attainments of the 
German graduates, and who, in refinement and manners, have few 
rivals, 

The Scotch Universities have the high merit of bringing learn. 
ing within the reach of the ablest young men in the land, whatever 
their poverty and obscurity. Their privations and difficulties, 
while at the universities, are often serious, but still every facility is 
offered them for acquiring book knowledge at small expense, 
Glasgow and St. Andrew's do not succeed so well in uniting learn. 
ing with culture, and though they train up scholars, they cannot so 
well call forth all the powers of the mind, and transform their 
alumni into gentlemen as well as scholars. 

In the earlier part of the middle ages, what is now the Uni. 
versity of Oxford consisted of a few teachers, each one of whom 
worked independently of the remainder. Each master taught his 
own pupils as he liked, and was not checked by any external 
authority. As a rule, the students lived in the house of their 
teacher. In later days lads of the poorer classes flocked to Oxford 
in thousands, and sometimes supported themselves by begging. 
In many cases the students depended on the charity of bene. 
wolent men of rank, or on that of religious bodies, for the very 
necessaries of life. Scholars even resided in the turrets of the city 
walls, and were glad of any protection from the weather. Very tew 
of the undergraduates appear to have had any private means. 

By degrees of which few traces remain, the teachers united, and 
ultimately appointed one of their number to be their temporary 
head. This official received, in later times, the name of Chan- 
cellor. The step to which the schools of Oxford owed their elevation 
to the dignity of an university, was the voluntary union of the 
masters for the purpose of examining their pupils. To the more 
distinguished of the latter they granted certificates of honour. 
These certificates are now represented by the modern degrees. 

At first the heads of houses were generally ecclesiastics. They 
were, therefore, without lineal heirs. From this want of direct suc- 
cessors arose the necessity of incorporating the colleges and balls, 
and of settling the question of succession by clear rules. Step by step 
was raised that splendid superstructure of which the undergraduates 
of the present day see only the glorious perfection and finished 
growth. 

_ Colleges were originally charitable institutions. They wer 
intended to undertake the education of penniless lads. In the 
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early statutes provision was made that the scholars should always 
remain poor. Of this the best proof is the injunction of the founder 
of New College, himself a spiritual peer of immense wealth, that 
gighteenpence a week was to be deemed sufficient to supply 
gcholar with food. This was at a time when wheat was two shillings 
a bushel. 

As recently as 1572 the Chancellor of the University granted 
licenses to afew indigent scholars to beg. In those rude times, in 
which the older colleges were founded, learning was held to be the 
province of the clergy alone. Many temporal peers were unable to 
read, An influential middle class did not then exist in the king. 
dom. The undergraduates necessarily consisted either of young 
men destined for the Church, or of sharp lads drawn from the 
lower classes. Few of the wealthy and well-born scions of noble 
families cared to resort to Oxford. In consequence of this state of 
things, no objection could be offered to the measures adopted 
by the early benefactors to restrict the advantages of the schools to 
the very poor, or, rather, to the indigent. The acquisition of a 
emall amount of wealth was to cause the holder of it to vacate his 
fellowship or scholarship. The statutes of several of the colleges 
provided that in case the revenues increased there should be a pro- 
portionate addition to the number of fellows. 

No man, however far-seeing, can legislate successfully for the 
future. From the keenest vision are hidden the changes that will 
one day come. So in the case of Oxford. The benefactors ané 
founders legislated not only for the days in which they lived, but 
for the distant future, unconscious of the necessity which would 
soon arise that their well-meant enactments should be systemati- 
cally disregarded. In the course of ages the value of learning rose 
in public opinion. The schools of Oxford acquired celebrity. A 
great middle class began to be formed in the land. Thus it came 
slowly, but surely, to pass that young men of wealthy families 
thought it a privilege to be permitted to avail themselves of the 
priceless advantages of this great seat of learning, and.now, finally, 
mental culture is confined to the upper classes. 

For centuries the education of the rich was not thought to 
come within the province of the University. Perhaps it was never 
expected that the opulent would care to learn. When the wealthy 
did begin to come to Oxford, they were looked upon as interlopers, 
not as regular members of the society they joined. In the statutes 
of Magdalen and of Brasenose permissiop. was given to noblemen to 
enter at these colleges at their own expense. They were, however, 
at first received as a great favour, and were, provably, thought, to 


be quite out of place. Arms, not letters, was then the occupation. 
© f the rich. 
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When learning began to be esteemed an ornament which con. 
ferred great splendour even on ducal brows, when, too, the powerful 
middle classes rose into importance, changes could not be stopped ; 
then, too, arose those large bodies of professional men who unite the 
middle with the upper orders, and to whom extensive and accurate 
learning is all-important. Oxford soon received numbers of students 
from these sections of society, and, ultimately, the poor were neces- 
sarily forced away. The intentions of the early founders were of neces- 
sity forgotten. For the good of the nation, and in consequence of 
those mighty changes, which have altered in modern times the fabric 
of society, Oxford was itself altered in every respect. She is now 
what circumstances have forced her to become, the aristocratic 
resort of the rich and influential. : 

Now, a good place at the public examinations is eagerly coveted 
by the heir to an earldom. The fellowships of the great colleges 
are not disdained by marquesses and barons, to whom the emolu- 
ments of the post are generally of no importance. Among the 
fellows and ex-fellows of All-Souls are nearly thirty peers or sons of 
peers. On the books of Christ Chureh are not less than a hundred 
peers, sons of peers, baronets, bishops, and deans, and double or 
treble that number of persons holding important offices of one kind 
or another. How unlike the Oxford of five hundred years ago! 

In all respects Oxford is greatly changed, and, though conserva- 
tive in the extreme, is changing fast. She may resist innovation, 
but in vain. In early times, before the Reformation, the members 
of the colleges had an important duty to fulfil towards their 
founders, but one from which the Protestant religion frees their 
successors,~—this duty consisted in offering up pravers, at stated 
periods, for the repose of their benefactors’ souls. Superstition, 
probably, had much to do with the motives of the earliest benefac- 
tors. In some colleges prayer was no unimportant part of the 
daily work. Even some time after the Reformation, the heads of 
Wadham and of Jesus were interdicted from marrying, a proof that 
the monastic system had gained a strong footing in Oxford. To 
this day there remain some traces of the monastic life of the middle 
ages in, for example, the enforced celibacy of the fellows, who, 
when they marry, vacate their fellowships. 

At the present day all undergraduates who want to take a 
degree are examined by the University itself. The colleges and 
halls can impose any restrictions of their own on their members, 
and they give admittance to those persons only who comply with 
certain regulations, varying according to the college. Any person 
who has become a member of the University, and has attended to 
its requirements, as distinguished from those of the particular 
gociety to which he belongs, is allowed, in due course, to present 
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himself for examination, and it is by the University itself in its cor 
te capacity, that class-lists are issued and degrees conferred. — 
It is one of the peculiarities of Oxford that the University con- 
sists of all the colleges and halls, with their respective members, as 
well as of the unattached students. No undergraduate can offer 
himself for a degree unless he has been able to pass the public 
examinations open to the whole of the undergraduates, and to them 


‘alone. No one, however, can become an undergraduate unless he 


passes through one of the portals giving admission to that body. 

In common with everything else, the course of study is com- 

ely altered. Admission to the colleges at an early age was, at 
one time, the rule. During the first year the boy learnt grammar,, 
and attended lectures on rhetoric. ‘The secon vear was given to 
Aristotle and logic. The third and fourth were devoted to logic, 
geometry, moral philosophy, and Greek. In the fourth year the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was taken. Three more years were 
then occupied in studying geometry, or astronomy, or Hebrew, and 
then the student proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts. 
Thus ended his general preliminary education. 

There was a time when the University was able to give a good 
professional training to those students who, having finished their liter- 
ary course, were desirous of devoting themselves to law, medicine, or 
divinity. Some of the fellows, perhaps all, were compelled to fit 
themselves for a degree in one of the superior faculties, and many 
of them were, no doubt, generally to be found attending the lectures 
of the professors who had charge of the professional studies of the 
graduates. Teachers were gradually provided for the junior fellows 
by the colleges, for the fellows, who were always resident, were, as. 
a body, expected to learn, not to teach, as is now the case. 

In addition to the three faculties of physic, civil law, and 
theology, there was also that of astronomy, a branch of study of 
subordinate importance in the present day. In all these, degrees 
could be obtaived at the expiration of many years of study. 

The age of admission to the University has been slowly but 
steadily raised. Probably, many of the fresh men are now older 
than the ordinary Masters of Arts of six centuries ago. An under. 
graduate is supposed to have acquired a good ‘general education 
before he resorts to Oxford. At one time, nineteen years were 
given to the course for the degree of Doctor in Divinity. Now the 
course, still extending over, at least, fourteen years from matricu. 
lation, does not usually comprise more than three or four at Oxford 
itself, though a few candidates for honours may, in their younger 
days, have passed two or three years longer at the University. 

At the more famous colleges, admission is restricted to persons 
Who have passed a rigorous and searching entrance-examination 
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imposed by the college authorities. Ata few of the colleges al] 
undergraduates are, without an exception, expected to read for 
honours. 

Classics is the chief branch of study. Until a short time ago, 
no attention, worthy of the name, was paid to divinity in the 
great theological University of England, the stronghold of the 
Established Church of the land, the home of the High Church and 
Ritualistic parties. Alterations have been made, and honours may 
now be taken in several schools. For some years to come, the 
most promising men will, probably, generally continue to try for 
distinction in the classical school. 

Residence at the University is generally discontinued as soon 
as the degree of Bachelor in Arts is taken. Comparatively few 
men remain up reading for a fellowship or acting as private tutors, 
Oxford offers few facilities for the study of the learned professions, 
Indeed, it is perfectly impossible to study physic at Oxford, there 
being no medical school. 

The newly-fledged Bachelor, if a man of rank and fortune, 
in many cuses returns to the family seat, and thenceforth neglects 
his old studies. Though he may forget much of what he learnt, 
his mind always remains enlarged in consequence of what he learnt 
from his college tutors. He may never become a scholar, but he 
always shows in his manner and conversation the advantages he 
has to thank Oxtord for having placed within his reach. Many 
graduates, less hampered by wealth and family ties, betake 
themselves to London, to read for the Bar. Here and there one, 
born under an evil star, turns himself to medicine. The majority, 
however, of those who enter a profession, select the Established : 
Chureh. Probably, there are not six Dissenting ministers who are | 
graduates of Oxford. A considerable number of Christ Church 
men enter the Guards and the Cavalry. 

The medical stulents generally return, and take the degrees in 
due course, first of Bachelor, and then of Doctor of Medicine. A 
eertain proportion of the barristers come up for the degree of 
Bachelor of Civil Laws, and a still smaller number, though, toa 
large extent, St. John’s men, come up for the Doctorate in this 
faculty. Later in life, a clergyman is here and there seen return- 
ing for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and a still smaller 
number come up for that of Doctor. The Doctor of Medicine must 
be of at least ten years’ standing from matriculation, the Doctor of 
Civil Laws of twelve, and the Doctor of Divinity of fourteen. 

In the course of his seventh year from matriculation, provided 
that he has previously passed the specified examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor, every member of the University, on payment of 
certain fees, can, if he has attended to a few conditions, present 
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himself for the degree of Master of Arts. For this degree no examina- 
tion is now demanded. It has long been felt that some change was 
necessary, and that the London University system of imposing an 
examination for every degree is the right one. Of course it is 
ridiculous to permit a man who has, with difficulty, satisfied the 
examiners for the B.A., to take the status of Master, and even 
of Doctor, at the expiration of a certain number of years. The 
Oxford system has, however, not been productive of the evil which 
would certainly result under a similar course in London. The 

men who resort to the latter are drawn chiefly from the in- 
ferior colleges of the country, and, in many instances, are persons 
who have had few educational advantages. The young Oxonian 
has generally received a good public school training, and has almost 
invariably had @ careful training after his arrival at the University 
itself. Again, though the London passmen are certainly equal, as 
far as mere book-learning, to the passmen of the old universities, 
there is no large class in the London University, still less in the 
Scotch Universities, corresponding to the scholars, exhibitioners, 
and fellows of Oxford and Cambridge. 

It would be absurd to expect Senior Wranglers and distinguished 
Fellows to pass more examinations. Therefore, though men who 
have taken certain specified honours might be allowed to proceed as 
heretofore, the passmen of the old universities ought to be invari- 
bly compelled to undergo a searching examination before taking 
the degree of Master of Arts. A still more severe test should be 
imposed on those wishing to become Doctors of Divinity and of 
Laws. In this way the value of the higher degrees would rise in 
the estimation of the best men, who now treat them with ill-dis. 
guised contempt, and are often content to live and die plain 
Bachelors of Arts. It is only fair to add that there are very credit. 
able examinations for the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Laws and of 
Medicine at Oxford. 

Oxford has no inclination to go out of her province. She is 
content to make her alwmnié refined and cultivated men. Science she 
cares little for, and modern religious scepticism is entreated not to 
disturb the peace of her colleges. She makes her students work hard 
at classics and a few other subjects. Asa rule, though the range 
of studies is limited, all that is done is done with a thoroughness 
not attempted anywhere eise, except at Cambridge and Dublin. 

ord is determined not to put herself out of the way to give a 
good legal or medical training, though she has many facilities for 
the latter. She thinks she has done enough if she teaches the future 
legislator, lawyer, or physician, to think and learn. Her theologians, 
however, do not think. They are content to learn what they are told 
% accept as true. For the ends she proposes to herself, no pre- 
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liminary course has succeeded half so well as that so long in vogue 
within her venerable courts. 

Alas, as some of her graduates think, the studies and examina, 
tions of Oxford, the enemy of all new movements, have felt the 
influence of the spirit of the age. There is a greater breadth of 
subjects than heretofore. There are more studies followed thay 
formerly. Now honours can be taken in science, law, theology, 
classics, and mathematics. ! 

There are somewhat over eight thousand names on the books of 
the University. Besides these, there may be three or four thou. 
sand others no longer on the books of their respective societies, 
The Masters in Arts exceed four thousand, the Bachelors are not 
probably over fifteen hundred, while the undergraduates, only a 
portion of whom are in residence at one time, may amount to two 
thousand or thereabouts. The doctors of the superior faculties are 
few. There are, probably, not more than two hundred Doctors of Divi. 
nity, one hundred and twenty of Civil Laws, and forty of Medicine, 
and a dozen or so of Music. Music, by the way, is not a superior 
faculty at Oxford. These figures are not strictly accurate, but are 
pretty near the truth. The undergraduates are, it is evident from these 
figures, absolutely and relatively a small body. For this there isa 
reason unknown in Scotland and in the London colleges, probably, 
too, unknown on the Continent. Every undergraduate of the old 
English universities is expected to proceed until he obtains a 
degree, and care is taken to restrict admission to those who may be 
reasonably expected to do so. There are few facilities for the in. 
discriminate entrance of a large body of young men, who, after 
keeping two or three terms, cannot or will not pass their examina. 
tions. It seldom happens that men enter at Oxford with the 
deliberate intention of only remaining for a few months, and then 
leaving. In Scotland, crowds of students attend for a few months, 
or a year or two, the classes of the professors. They then dis- 
appear from the university, and are never seen again. They are 
replaced by fresh men, who, with comparatively few exceptions, do 
not propose taking a degree. 

Though the number of the students at the old English univer- 
sities is small, a large proportion, perhaps not less than two-thirds, 
sooner or later become graduates. In this way that wonderful 
esprit.de.corps, characteristic of the English system is never @n- 
dangered, and never relaxes its hold upon those who have once beet 
brought within its influence. 

The mode of imparting instruction has altered even more thab 
the range of subjects. ‘The once famous Laudian code provided 
for the education of the scholars by public readers and professors. 
To this day the professoriate is remarkably large in numbers. ft 
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almost without a superior in the learning and eminence of its 
members. The duties of the professors are now light. A chair is 
often conferred as a reward for brilliant achievements in letters, 
arts, or science. Archbishop Laud, besides professors, recognised 
gllege prelectors and tutors. Before the seventeenth century, 
the latter were almost without standing. At first their duties 
were similar to those of ushers in cheap schools at the present day. 
To them was entrusted the charge of the hair, boots, and clothes of 
the students. Now there are two classes of tutors, the college and 
the private. Many of the tutors are clergymen of learning and 
ise. The Oxford system is purely tutorical, not like the 
Seotch and German, which are professorial. 
The cost of college tuition is, on the average, sixteen pounds a- 
Enormous sums, in addition, are expended by the wealthier 
undergraduates on private tutors. At Cambridge, more especially, 
among the private tutors are men of extraordinary learning. Such 
services as theirs are not to be obtained without heavy cost, and, it 
is said, that from £100 to £300 has been spent on private tutors 
in the course of a year. Though the mode of instruction is of the 
best, the cost is certainly large. 

It is, however, this admirable system which does so much to 
produce the finest specimens of Oxford and Cambridge culture and 
learning. But for the labours of the tutors, some of whom, like the 
Right Honourable Robert Lowe, are destined to play an eventful 
part in the literary and political world, it would be impossible for 
Oxford to give to the country a hundred good scholars every year. 
In spite of all its imperfections Oxford can do more for a really able 
young man than any other place, except Cambridge, in England. 

The scholarship of this great University has not always been so 
deservedly respected as it is to-day. The earlier part of the last 
century seems to have been a period of general decay. Some able 
men went forth into the world from its colleges, for the University 
has never been without witnesses able to testify that it was still 
possible for its students to acquire a profound knowledge of classics, 
wt were the exception. It seemed that Oxford was sinking 
in & corrupt old age. | 

A reaction commenced, thanks to Dr. Vicessimus Knox, of St. 
John's. Step by step the reputation of the University rose again. 

€ examinations became moresevere. The rivalry of the different 
societies was aroused. Annoying restrictions have, one by one, 
been swept away. The honours and dignities of the colleges have 
been flung open to the competition of able scholars ; for there was a 
time when these things had gone by favour, and the tutors and 

were sometimes anything but scholars and gentlemen. 
A noble spirit has lately permeated every member of the Uni- 
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versity. Now, at last, at the end of a thousand years of splendig 
achievements, though, alas! the history is somewhat chequ 
the grand old University is day by day rising to a height of tr 
glory never yet attained by it. There is still room for improve, 
meut, though the latter will surely be carried out before long, singe 
the councils of Oxford are now influenced by men so imbued with 
learning, breadth of thought, and chivalrous devotion to pro 

as Professor Jowett, Mark Pattison, Dr. Acland, and Profesgop 
Henry J. S. Smith. Even Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon, who are, 
in a certain sense, led somewhat astray by narrow religious opinions, 
are representatives of a far nobler order of professors than those who 
flourished a hundred and fifty years ago. 

The great features of the University are, at least, three or four, 
First, though there is a large staff of learned professors, some of 
whom deliver eloquent and even remarkable courses of public 
lectures, Oxford avails herself principally of the expensive though 
most admirable system of college and private tutors. The tutor 
know intimately everybody under their care, and so are able to 
train with tact and success every pupil who will try to make use 
of his opportunities. Secondly, the members of each society live on 
the closest terms of intimacy. They are generally under the same 
roof as the head of their society. Each college is, in short, a com- 
plete family in itself. The University is made up of twenty-four 
of these bodies. There is, in some measure, a generous and manly 
spirit of rivalry between the different colleges, and this is fostered 
by the University competitions and examinations. Thirdly, nearly 
all the undergraduates are young men of good ability and fair edu. 
cation, and all are reading to take a degree. There is an absence 
of any trades-union feeling, and no possibility of anything ap- 
proaching to the narrowness and vulgarity of a third-class medical 
school. As things now are, there is no chance of a refined ané 
well-educated young man being degraded by contact with persons 
immeasurably interior to him in both respects. In the last place, 
the University sermons, debating societies, dinners in hall, libraries, 
and athletic sports, all play their part in developing the mental and 
physical strength of the young Oxonian. There is, in short, a com- 
bination of circumstances which can scarcely be equalled anywhere 
else, and certainly cannot be surpassed. 

The government of the University and the mutual relation of 
the bodies forming the latter are singular. The colleges consist of 
corporations aggregate, with a head or president, fellows, and 
scholars. The five halls have no fellows, and in their case the head 
is himself the corporation. The University is made up of all these 


bodies, and is a corporation aggregate, consisting of the members of 


all the different societies and of the unattached students. 
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society is governed by its own head and fellows, where the latter 


exist. The University has what may be called four governing bodies. 


There is, first, the House of Congregation. This body ratifies the 
nomination of examiners by the Proctors and Vice-Chancellor. It 
also confers ordinary degrees. Next comes the House of Convocation, 
which confers special degrees, elects persons to fill the majority of 
offices in the gift of the University, selects the members who are to 
represent the graduates in the House of Commons, and decides 
when the seal of the University is to be affixed to documents. 
Third, there is the Congregation of the University of Oxford. In 
this body new statutes, after being framed, are promulgated. Last 
of all, there is the Hebdomadal Council, which meets every Monday 
jn term, and whenever summoned by the Vice-Chancellor, and takes 
the initiative-in every matter connected with the legislation of the 
University. | 

In certain cases the interference of Parliament is necessary to 
alter or annul old regulations. Besides. the members proper for 
the University, there are sometimes as many as three or four hundred 
peers, bishops, ministers of state, and members of the House of 
Commons, who are also members of one or another of the colleges 
and halls. The interests of Oxford are, clearly, well represented in 
the legislature of this country. They are zealously protected by 
men who always love to remember that they are Doctors or Masters 
of the greatest of the British universities. 

The Crown has always had an important voice in any sweeping 
measure affecting the prosperity of Oxford. Its great weight is 
generally exercised with discretion, and for the good of the country, 
though without arbitrarily interfering with the privileges of the 
different societies. In some cases the Sovereign is actually the 
visitor of colleges, and though the duties of the visitor are not now 
often very onerous, this fact will show that the Crown has oppor- 
tunities for influencing the affairs of the University. 

It is quite clear that the government of the University is a 
complex matter. The present system is the growth of many cen- 
turies of changes and alterations, and, as is generally the case in 
such a state of things, there are wheels within wheels. It would 
probably need an eminent counsel to decide where the jurisdiction 
of the different bodies terminates. It is beyond dispute that at one 
time the University was in the habit of systematically putting aside 
the Acts of Parliament which had been passed for its government. 

very degree, at one time granted, was practically an infringement 
of the fundamental principles which were assumed to underlie the 
University course of study. In spite of a good deal of confusion 
and uncertainty, things have, on the whole, worked well—the surest 
Proof that it was necessary to disregard the letter and even the 
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spirit of the law. No Acts of Parliament, no university statute, 
will, however suited to one age, be equally adapted to the ex, 
gencies of another. : 

On the 22nd of October, 1873, the Union House of Oxford cele, 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. On that evening were gather 
together at Oxford so many distinguished writers, eloquent speaker, 
and illustrious scholars, that the venerable colleges which had 
educated them had no reason to complain that their splendour was 
waning and their glory departing. 

‘The debates in the Union House had had something to do with 
the prestige and success of not a few of the great men present, 
There have been meetings of the undergraduates in the large room 


of the Union at which a stranger would have been astonished by 


the stately eloquence, the extraordinary command of language, 
the touching simplicity, and the generous warmth which dis. 
tinguished some of the speakers. The surprised spectator would, 
of course, have asked who and what these young men were, 
The reply would have startled him. ‘‘There,’’ he would be 
told, “was first heard the impassioned eloquence for which 
Gladstone is now famous far beyond the shores of England, 
-There have first risen to note scores of England’s finest and 
ablest speakers. There have sat, among the listeners, men who, 
like Dean Stanley and twenty others, have shed, and are shedding, 
an undying lustre on their beloved alma mater. No one can now 
tell what may one day be the position and renown of the youthful 
orator who is entrancing his hearers; but, as Oxford in the past has 
never been without many illustrious scholars, statesmen, and 
divines, as she to-day numbers among her sons nearly half the 
foremost men of England, so is it certain that in the time to come, 
from the undergraduates who are now studying in her colleges, and 
trom among the men sitting on the benches of the Union House, 
there will come forth intellects as clear, hearts as true, statesman- 
ship as splendid, as those for which the past is famous. Perhaps 
he whose voice is now delighting his listeners may one day bk 
known far and wide, not for ancient titles and princely fortune= 
for these things, whatever they may be worth, are sufficiently 
common among the graduates of Oxford—but for those talents, that 
ripe scholarship, that courtly grace of manners, and that unet 
ampled command of persuasive language for which Samuel Wilber- 
force, not the least of the many great sons of Oxford, will long 
remembered and lamented by his afflicted friends.”’ 
For ten long centuries the ancient University has prospered. 
Its youth ever renews itself. Now, when decay might be gnawing 
out its very vitals, it is still strong and healthy. It moves slowly, 
but—it does move. Firmer than ever its position is assured; 
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r than ever are the laurels which adorn the brows of its 
i men. There is no appearance of ruin, no prospect of 
eudden destruction. Who can tell, perhaps when another ten 
ies have rolled away, its name will still stand. high among 


7. 





the glories of the land? Its usefulness may be unimpaired. Its 

s, fature may still be bright. There will be one change, at least ; 

d for its list of famous names, long though it is to-day, will probably 

8 then be three times as long, and among them may be some fresh 
ones which will equal—surely they cannot eclipse—the honoured, 

h the glorious names now emblazoned upon its rolls in letters of gold. 

t. AurreD J. H. Crespr. . 
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. THE lingering pennons of departing day 

a Fling o’er the crimson west their grand array, 

fa] So like still music in the silent sky 

- Ablaze with peaceful radiance, while the sun 

nd Goes slowly down in its serenity ; 

he High daylight past, the worker’s effort done. 

ne, The rugged mountains catch the tender glow, 

nd Soaring above the darker vales below. 

8, A melody the listening soul may hear, 

-. Telling of purer harmonies beyond ; 

aps While the horizon of the mind grows clear, 

be And feelings strengthen to a holier bond. 

aie What joys awaiting may we not believe, 

tly Since transient clouds such loveliness receive ? 

hat Horace PEARceE. 
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KATE BEAUMONT. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


DIVORCED. 


“Tr I dared, Mary Withers, I would linger over the recollection of 
the short time Kate Beaumont was my wife. We were Kate and 
Arthur now, and promised to be so for ever. Poor girl, she had 
lost her Eden; but as yet, at least, she did not:regret it. I doubt, 
Mary, whether our first mother Eve was altogether miserable when 
she was driven out of Paradise, if it made Adam more her only 
hope. Kate loved me the better, because she had sacrificed herself 
for me, and none the worse, perhaps, because she believed my ruin 
was in someway her own fault, and I loved her neither better nor 
worse than I had long loved her with all my heart. I don’t think 
we had any plans for the future. We were to hide in Calcutta and 
escape to England, and I had some notion that any application | 
might make to the banker, who had formerly written to me, might 
be attended to. We turned out of the Ganges into the Hoogly, 
and began to think the risk of discovery was almost at an end. | 
knew there was a depdt at Chinsurah, where invalids and recruits 
were stationed, and I recollected hearing that an officer in our regi. 
ment, an ok! Captain Edwards, was in command there. To avoid 
all danger, we moored the boat about two miles above Chinsurab, 
and felt tolerably safe. As bad luck would have it, when it was 
getting dark I went outside the cabin for a breath of fresh air, and 
confronted an European soldier, halfsdrunk and unsteady on his 
legs, endeavouring to walk across the plank from the shore to the 
cook-boat. I thought the man would fall into the water, and 
called out suddenly : * Bullo, old fellow, what do you waut!’ ‘] 
beg your honour’s pardon,’ he said, ‘I only just wanted some fir 
for my pipe.’ The native cook had by this time given him a bitd 
glowing charcoal, and the man merely said ‘ Thankee, your honout, 
and slowly disappeared. I could not help feeling uneasy for! 
recollected the man’s face at once. It was cld Turnbull, of te 
Grenadier company. Whether he knew me or not I could not tel. 
He was certainly half-drunk, but there was a strange, puzzled look 
in his face, which alarmed me; and I noticed that he turned 
round twice or thrice to give a hasty look at the boat before I finally 
lost sight of him. I determined to say nothing to Kate. 1 suppo* 
all such determinations go for novhing when people are first married 
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She instantly noticed that there was something the matter, and so 


told her what I feared. She bore it differently from what I ex- 
ed, I thought her old defiant spirit}would have broken out; but 
she broke down altogether, poor girl, and it was a long time before 
Teould soothe or comfort her. At last she became calmer, and said, 
‘Twill cry no more, Arthur. I could not help it, I shall have little 
time to cry hereafter ; for, Arthur, I know we must die.’ I tried to 
cheer her, but it was of no use; she persisted that we were dis- 
covered, and that the boat would be seized before morning. 
‘Arthur,’ she whispered, looking deadly white, and shivering, as if 
jn an ague, ‘ you will not let them take you alive?’ ‘ And what 
would become of you, my darling?’ I asked her. She looked up 
at me with ‘a strange smile, and said, ‘ How long do you think I 
should live after vour death, Arthur? Promise me, Arthur,’ she 
went on wildly, ‘that you will die?’ It is so easy, Arthur, dear— 
You are mine now, you know, and they shall not have my love again 
towork their wicked will on, Arthur, bea man: would you let me 
live to know that my husband had been flogged as a deserter ?’ 
She had stung me to the quick at last. ‘Get up, Kate, love,’ I 
said. ‘I swear, for good or evil, I will do your bidding, and my body 
and soul are yours.’ She sat by my side, holding my hand, I 
suppose, for hours, but she hardly spoke; now and then she said 
hush! and gavea shudder, as some slight noise was heard upon the 
bank; but suddenly she gave a frightful shriek, and threw her arms 
round my neck, and cried, ‘Oh, Arthur! oh, my love!’ In another 
moment all was confusion. I noticed the form of an officer and 
several European soldiers in the little light the cabin lamp afforded, 
and in another moment Kate was torn rudely from my arms. I 
was engaged in a desperate struggle with two or three men at once, 
and at last we staggered into the open air through the cabin door. 
Only one man now was holding me —it was old Turnbull. ‘Give 
in, Arthur,’ he said: ‘I could cut my tongue out for blabbing about 
you, but I must do my duty.’ ‘Let me go,’ I exclaimed, half 
choked by the man’s gripe on my throat. ‘I must do my duty, 
Arthur,’ he replied. ‘It shall be in hell then,’ I exclaimed, as I 
threw my arms round his body, and bending backward with all my 
force. I lung myself and him into the dark and rapid river. We 
sunk together, but I came up alone. I was a good ‘swimmer, and 
although Ihad tried to commit suicide, I clung involuntarily to life. 
I must have been carried miles down the river, sometimes floating, 
and sometimes swimming, for I determined not to make for land, 
when I was picked up by one of the fast boats that ply about 
Caleutta, and which had been engaged to take the captain of a 
merchant vessel up to Chinsurah and back. He was very kind to 
me, and treated me like a son, when he had heard part of my story. 
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Kate Beaumont. 


He made me promise not to take my life again into my own hands, 
and, to make a long story short, he smuggled me away in the hold 
of his ship, and I made the voyage with him to the French colony 


of Bourbon, and there he left me. Then, Mary, I heard from yoy 


of poor Kate’s death, and that our child was dead too, and I wished 
that I had perished at Chinsurah; but I have learnt better 
since, and I am content to wait God’s good time, and to bless Him 
for saving both poor Turnbull and myself, and for having kept me 
from suicide and murder. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A LITTLE DIFFICULTY. 


Mrs. WITHERS looked terribly distressed when Arthur Brydon 
finished his story. She sat with her brows close knit looking on 
the ground; but suddenly she seemed to make up her mind, and 
took hold of Arthur’s hand, and raised her head as if about to 
address him. But before she could say a word she was interrupted. 
The French waiter entered the summer-house hurriedly, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ A thousand pardons, but the little monsieur grows 
anxious—he demands of me where is Madame? [I tell him that 
Madame has gone into the town; but he cannot find her, and I 
hasten to inform Madame that the little Monsieur comes this way ;” 
and with a low bow, and placing his hand upon his heart asa 
pledge of devotion, the waiter rapidly disappeared, and, in another 
moment, he was heard addressing Mr. Withers. ‘‘ Madame is 
found, Monsieur—she rests in the summer-house after her fatiguing 
walk.” 

‘* Well, Mary,”’ said her husband, ‘‘ I have done writing, and 
we may as well make up our minds to enjoy ourselves a bit. What 
are you going to do?”’ 

‘“*T must be off, I am sorry to say, Withers,’”’ replied Arthur 
Brydon. ‘‘I ought to have been in Paris last night, but I must 
not stay longer now. It is nearly two, and then I must leave 
you. Will you and Mrs. Withers come and see me in Paris ?”’ 

“What do you say, Mary?’’ asked Mr. Withers. 

‘*T should like to see Arthur, again,’”’ she replied, “and so I 
say Yes.”’ 

An hour later the old friends separated, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Withers returned to their hotel. 

‘* Withers,”’ said his wife that eveningfafter the children had 
been put to bed, ‘‘ I wonder you don’t ask what is the matter with 


me! Don’t you see I am in trouble ?” 
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« Well, my dear,”’ replied Mr. Withers, ‘‘I did observe that 
were a little glum; but I thought you imagined that I had 
made a little too free with the cogniac last night, and that it had 

u out, so I didn’t exactly like to ask you if you were rot 
ell, for fear of the consequences.’’ 

“J am very glad you have so much shame, Withers; but I 
dwa’t intend to say a word about it this time. The fact is, Withers, 
Jam as bad as you, and a great deal worse.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that, Mary,’’ replied her husband. “I never 
gaw you take a glass of anything to hurt you.” 

“ Mr, Withers,” she replied, “ how dare you ?”’ 

“Bless my soul, Mary, did you not tell me that you took too 
mach last night,’ replied the puzzled man. 

‘¢Oh, Withers, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ it’s worse than that—worse 
a thousand times—Arthur Brydon is married !”’ 

“‘Well, my dear,’’ replied Mr. Withers, soothingly, ‘‘ don’t 
fake on. It will happen, you know, to, the best of us. I wish it 
had not been to a Frenchwoman, I must say,’’ he continued, 
musingly. 

‘* And then there is the boy,”’ poor Mrs. Withers sighed. 

“Oh, they’ve got a boy, have they?’’ asked Mr. Withers. 
“Well, my dear, you know that is not unusual.”’ 

‘** Withers, do you want to drive me mad? Arthur Brydon 
was married to Miss Beaumont, and she had a child, and she did 
mot die, and the child did not die, and I have been telling lies half 
my life, and I think I shall go mad.” 

‘But where is his wife ?’’ asked Mr. Withers. 

“‘Oh dear me!’’ sighed the poor woman, “ she is the wife of 
gemebody else, I believe—at least, I heard that she had married 
again; and the boy is, as you and I know, at Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury.” 

‘‘ What the boy you brought bome twenty years ago, Mary ?”” 

** Yes, Withers, that’s the boy.”’ 

“He is not at Queen Square, Bloomsbury, then,”’ replied Mr. 
Withers. Lord, to think of it! Talk about natural instinct 
after that. Do you think I'll ever believe in that again? How 
de J know my children are mine, Mrs. Withers ?”’ 

“* Are you going mad?’’ she replied. ‘‘ How dare you speak to 
mie like that ?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean it that way!’’ he answered; “ but where’s 
your paternal instinct? Why, the boy at Queen Square was on 
leard the steamer, and father and son were down in the hold to- 
gether getting up that gunpowder !”’ 

““ How do you know?” asked Mrs. Withers, eagerly. 
“* Just because he told me so, Mrs, Withers.”’ 
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** And you never told me, George.” 

“* Why, you see, Mrs. Withers, with regard to that boy, I may 
merely mention that on one or two occasions when I have alluded 
to him, I have had the remark made to me that I had better ming 
my own busivess, and on this occasion I did as I was told.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear !’’ said Mrs. Withers, “don’t you be hard 
upon me, George ; and, for goodness sake, tell me what I ought to do. 
You see, George, I never meant any harm. It all happened this 
Way.” 

**Go on, dear,’ said Mr. Withers. 

*‘ Well, you remember that Arthur Brydon was supposed to be 
drowned at Chinsusah, and that there was a great. scandal about 
Miss Beaumont having been found in tke boat with him.”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Mr. Withers. ‘‘ We all knew there was some. 
thing, but least said is soonest mended, and we did not talk much 
about it in barracks. Go on!’’ 

‘* At that time, George, dear, | was living with Mrs. Edwards, 
the wife of the old Captain of the Light Company, who had got 
charge of the depot at Chinsurah. One evening the captain came 
into the sitting-room, for he had just been dining at mess; and he 
said to bis wite, ‘‘ I must be off, my dear. I’ve just heard that a 
deserter from our regiment is making his way down country ina 
native boat, and I intend to stop him.’ It was next morning when 
Mrs. Edwardes came into my room and woke me up. ‘For the 
Lord’s sake help me, Mary,’ she said. ‘ What is it,’ I cried out, 
‘for I thought the bungalow was on fire.’ ‘Come quickly,’ she. 
answered, ‘ and don’t make any noise.’ ‘I went into her bedroom, 
and there was Miss Beaumont! Poor girl, her dress was all torn 
and wet and dingy, and her hair all down her face and neck ; and 
oh, George, she was mad! She knew nobody, and only stared at us 
all. Now and then she muttered, ‘It is nearlv time, I wonder 
will he come?’ and then she would cry and say, ‘Oh, my mother, 
forgive me!’ It was a dreadful time. Captain and Mrs. Edwardes 
kept her in their bungalow, and I waited on her for weeks while 
we were expecting her brother to come from Dinapore. At last he 
came, and it was agreed that she should remain at Chinsurah. A 
small house was taken for her, and at Mrs. Edwardes request I took 
charge of her. Now, George, dear, all the mischief began. She 
was evidently about to be a mother, and, poor dear, she seemed all 
unconscious of it. She was very quiet and patient, and did all as 
she was told; but she never recognised anybody, and never let an 
hour pass without moaning out the old cry—‘ I wonder whether he 
will come? Well, George, the child was born, and it-was taken 
away from her, and we thought she would die. It was taken away 
ane night when she was asleep, and we never thought she would 
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have missed it; but oh! Heaven forgive us, she did, and we told 
her a lie, and that the child was dead. Oh, George, how I 
shuddered to find that her senses had been restored to her! I can’t 
tell, and I won’t try to tell the horrible days that followed. She 
had to be put under restraint at last, and I suppose she would have 
ended all her days in a lunatic asylum if it had not been for the 
widow of a clergyman, who found her out on her way down country 
and took compassion on her. I heard afterwards that sue had 

ne to England with the poor woman, and I have been told 
that she married; but I have never seen her since, and Captain 
Beaumont got me to take the boy to England; and I left him 
ander the name of Henry Travers, with a Mr. Stephens, a lawyer 
in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. And now, George, if you don’t want 
me to go mad, too, tell me what I ought to do?, Poor Arthur 
does not know that either his wife or child are living; for when he 


wrote to me from Bourbon, after he made his escape, [ never knew 


that he and Miss Beaumont had been married, and so I told him 
the lies that Captain Beaumont first invented.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOPELESS ATTACHMENT. 


“‘T am afraid, Mr. Jeffries,’’ said Henry Travers, as they sat at 
breakfast one morning, ‘‘ I must*leave you.”’ 

‘What for?’ replied the worthy gentleman. ‘‘ You say you 
don’t intend to follow up thit Withers business until the man and 
his wife return to London, and that will not be for a week or two 
yet.” 

- “Qh, yes, I said so; but I’m getting uneasy and restless, and I 
ought to be doing something. Besides,”’ continued Harry, ‘‘ 1 am 
doing no good here—to tell you the truth, I am rather tired of this 
kind of life; it’s all very well for you, looking out for a wife, but 
it’s no fun for me.”’ 

“TI ought to have thought of that,’’ said Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘I 
dare say it is rather dull work for you ; but, after all, Mrs. Benson 
and Miss Fanny are pleasant enough as acquaintances, and I don’t 
see why you cannot put up with them just a little longer. You 
don’t dislike Fanny or her mother, do you ?”’ 

_ Harry coloured up and hesitated. 
_“*Do you remember when you asked me to come down here 
with you that I said I wouldn’t interfere with you, Mr. Jeffries ?’’ 

“To be sure !’’ was the reply ! 

“Well, then, to tell you the truth,” continued Harry, ‘‘I wish 
t6 goodness I had never said so, or had never come here.”’ 
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‘** Why, for mercy’s sake, Henry Travers ?’’ exclaimed his com, 
panion ; “ you don’t mean to tell me that you have been such ap 
ass as to get spooney ¢”’ : 

Henry Travers nodded, and sat back in his chair, looking very 
hard at Mr. Jeffries, and, probably, expecting an explosion of 
wrath. 

‘She don’t know of this ?’’ asked the elder gentleman, after a 
pause. 

“ Know of it,’’ replied Harry, “she neither knows nor cares, 
You forget Mr. Jeffries, who am I that I should ask a pretty gin 
to try and love me?) Why I have not a name to give her even! 
and if I had all the world to fling at her feet to-morrow, I dare say 
she would trample on me and my world too.’’ 

“Then Harry,’’ said Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘ don’t bother yourself. It is 
just a case of misplaced affection, and is not the slightest conse- 
quence. It is honourable of you to tell me that you are getting to 
like my future wife, but it really don’t signify a bit. I have every 
reason to believe that a certain person is not indifferent to the few 
good qualities that may be found in your obedient servant. Iam 
sorry for you, my boy ; but, after all, these lovings and likings are 
mere matters of sentiment at your time of life. It is a different 
thing altogether with men of my age. A grand passion, I suppose, 
is never developed before one is getting on towards fifty.”’ 

‘Very likely, Mr. Jeffries,’ answered Harry; ‘‘ but Miss 
Benson isu’t twenty.’’ 

‘* Bless my soul !’’ said Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘ I don't know anything 
about women’s grand passions—I was only thinking of myself. 
However, Harry, I won’t keep you longer than you like, although 
I shall be sorry t» part with you, and that is the truth. The fact 
is, I take quite a fatherly interest in you, and Miss Fanny, oddly 
enough, takes quite a motherly interest in you. You see, she looks 
upon you quite as a boy, and she is always talking about you- 
You must not be angry—I told her a little bit of your story, and 
she got it into her little head that you are an Indian prince. I 
may just as well tell you something else, Henry. I wrote to Mr. 
Withers at Havre, just on speculation, the very day we came here, 
asking him if he would have an interview with me regarding 4 
certain conversation he had held on board the steamer with my 
adopted son. I beg your pardon, Harry, for putting it that way, 
but I wanted to nail the man. Well, my boy, he never took any 
notice of me whatever—day after day went by and I got m 

answer until the night before last, and then I got this :— 


“ Hotel St. Antoine, Havre. 
“Mr. Witners presents his comp!iments to Mr. Jeffries, and would be 
willing to see Mr. J. on the business alluded to in his polite note ; but as I do 
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pot intend to return to London for a few weeks more, would be obliged by 
Mr. Jeffries waiting until that time arrives, when he trusts the interview 
would be mutually satisfactory, and I beg to remain 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Groner WITHERS. 
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He seems rather an uneducated kind of man, but civil enough ; so 
I wrote back and mentioned that you were now with me, and we 
would both run over to Havre in my yacht. Now, Harry, you 
must stop for this, like a good fellow.”’ 

“Very well, Mr. Jeffries; and don’t think that I’m not 
grateful for all your kindness. Will you start to-day or to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“The day after to-morrow, Harry. You see I’ve promised 
that you and I will join in the pic-nic to-morrow, and we can’t get 
out of it; and, to tell you the truth, I've another little scheme. I 
thought of asking Mrs. Benson and Miss Fanny to run over to 
France with me. It would only be a three or four days’ trip 
altogether. I could make them pretty comfortable on board, and 
really, we might have a very pleasant time of it. Besides, Harry, 
I had better mention it—I have some notion of coming to an expla- 
nation at sea. You must not mind my alluding to it, my dear 
fellow ; the sooner it’s over the better now, and you must perceive 
that yourself. Yes, I think of popping the question on the ocean 
; wave,’’ 

“Why ?’’ said Harry, smiling, in spite of himself. 

“Because,”’ replied Mr. Jettries, ‘' I don’t think she is a very 
good sailor! She has a very fair spirit of her own, and she might, 
| she might possibly say no if I asked her on shore; but if she is just 
alittle softened by the yacht pitching up and down a.bit, things 
would be different. There would she be a helpless female, and I 
| ~ always ready to attend to herand protect her. I should stand out, 
: in a man’s natural character, as the protector.” 

: “Yes,” said Harry ; ‘‘ but you could not propose with a basin in 
your hand. I never heard of such a thing as that in all my life ;’’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ replied Mr. Jeffries, gravely, “ that is not my 
department ; but when she is only a little frightened and uneasy, 
slipping about the deck, and glad to hold on to anything, that. 
would be my chance—she would naturally hold on to me, and if I 
asked her to share my fortune, she would undoubtedly say Yes. 
Anything would be better just then than ‘ letting go’ of me—don’t 
you see that ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Harry ; “ but it does not seem to me that you 
make very sure of having secured her affection. Surely if she 
loves you she would say Yes anywhere.”’ 

“Ah, boy,” replied Mr. Jeffries, “that only shows how little 
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you know of the sex. It is the result of my experience, my boy, 
that they always say ‘No’ when they mean ‘ Yes.””’ 


“Very likely,” replied Harry ; *‘ but suppose they happen to 


mean ‘ No’ when they ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 
‘* Why,” said Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘that would be very awkward for 
her, of course, poor thing! for I certainly would not let her off.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE PIC-NIC. 


THE morning chosen for the pic-nic was lovely, and enjoyment 
seemed possible, even to the elders of the party. They ought to 
have known better. Pic-nics are revolutionary entertainments, and 
old age is, or should be, above all things conservative. <A pic-nic 
is a revolution on a small scale—a rebellion against the tyranny of 
custom in matters of diet. Even in the best regulated mind a passing 
thought will now and then arise, suggesting the pleasure to be 
derived from eating dinner ip the recumbent position—in any posi. 
tion, indeed, except that necessitated by the dictation of the up. 
holsterer, who supplies the regulation dining-room chairs. The 
possibility of dining with a hat or bonnet on, of picking a bone with 
the fingers, of drinking tea out of a tumbler, or bitter beer out ofa 
tea-cup, is suggested by the evil spirit of anarchy, aud, if once the 


idea is entertained, prudence is put to flight, and a pic-nic becomes. 


a necessity. Probably, no man would ever join more than once in 
such an expedition, if he really knew his own motives in going the 
first time. He flatters himseli that he goes for the fun of the thing. 
He is persuaded by some internal demon to revolt against the 
dreariness of life, and he comes to ruin, as he ought to do. He has 
his way like a brute beast, and like the beasts of the field he eats 
and no Jonger dines. ‘he meats are neither hot nor cold, the beer 
ts hot, and the potatoes are cold. The very water from the spring 
is a totally different article from the limpid fluid he usually pro. 
vides from bis own patent filter; natural water is awfully impure, 
and nine times out of ten has pollyfrogs in it—at any rate, 
it has always bits of moss and shreds of stick and bark; 
nine men, too, out of ten, rise from their reclining position 
to find they have seated themselves where placid cows have 
been before them, and then they all swear in their inmost hearts 
that nothing shall ever tempt them to a pic-nic again—that is to 
say, ¢f men have gone from the true natural causes that lead to the 
Sin of eating out of doors. But there are imitation pic-nics as well 
as real ones, and the best of men and women may be mixed up in 
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them, as a matter of pleasure or business, without much blame or 
: for in the false pic-nic the idea of dining is altogether 
eliminated. A pic-nic, in the feminine acceptation of the term, is 
yseful for bringing people together, and yet keeping them apart; 
it promotes the closest intimacy, and yet permits great liberties in 
the way of distance. Two young people may at one moment be 
eating in company with their friends and neighbours almost off the 
the same plate, and it is said they have actually been seen to 
drink out of the same glass, and yet half-an-hour afterwards they 
will be strolling as far as they can from their companions, ignoring 
their very existence, and going, indeed, if such a thing be possible, 
almost out of their sight, without giving the slightest offence to the 


rest of the guests. It is obvious, that nothing of the sort could . | 


take place in a house ; whether it is a right sort of thing to take 
place anywhere depends upon consequences, but there can be no 
doubt that many mothers have got their daughters off their hands 
by a social repast in the shady groves, when they have tried the 
regular late dinner over and over again in vain. There conld be 
no doubt as to the motive of the Barmouth pic-nic ; it was called 
Mrs. Benson’s, but, poor woman, she had nothing whatever to do 
with it; it was solely due to the machinations of Mr. Jeffries. It 
had once been his intention to propose to Fanny Benson, when he 
had entangled ‘her in the meshes of his artful plot. Now, indeed, 
his courage rather failed him, and he felt very much inclined to put 
off ‘‘ the momentous question ’’ until he was master of the situation 
and on board his own‘yacht at sea ; but, certainly, when the invita- 
tions went out, it had been his firm determination to set all upon 
the cast and make his proposals among the blackberry-bushes. 
The party were to meet at a retired spot down in the depths of the 
great chasm of the landslip, which was one of the wonders of the 
coast, and by two in the afternoon they had reached" the selected 
rendezvous. There were eight elderly ladies all of good county 
families, although, perhaps, of slightly reduced circumstances. 
They formed an agreeable party among themselves, having many 
topics in common; their conversation was inexhaustible—they 
knew nothing of the outside world; they were totally ignorant. of 
history, geography, poetry, painting, or metaphysics—but they had 
the blessed privilege of feeling superior to their ignorance. They 
did not want to know—they knew better things—they remembered 
all about the Floxtons of Caxton, and how James Floxton had inter- 
married with the Colworthys of Colthorpe, and why Jeffreson, of 
Mountfield, had broken off with Emma Beverley, of Ivytowers. 
Not Jeffrieson, my dear, with an 7. Ohno! they did not know 
People of that kind. Of course, my dear, | know whom you mean 
—the man who made a tunnel, or a wall, or something, through 
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Mount Athos, or somewhere. No, the Jetfresons of Mountfield, 
most respectable people, been there since the time of Edward, you 
know. It is this awful kind of conversation that makes county 
society so fearful to the outsiders who try to force their way into 
the ranks. Of what use is wealth, genius, goodness—anything } jf 
you cannot learn all the ins-and-outs of all the county families, 
who have, indeed, done nothing but squatted in their counties for 
five hundred years or so. ‘“ Why do people want to get into county 
society, then ?'’ asks a Roman-nosed matron of a sarcastic turn. Be. 
cause, my dear madam, when circumstances force a man to leave 
the place where men do congregate, he finds hirhself in a minority 
of one, and he must have companions; it is not good for man to 
live alone, and so he must associate either with the county families 
or the peasantry. The time will come when the land will not be 
quite so much as it is now in country hands, and society will hardly 
be so limited. Fancy the county families, in their turn, trying to 
get into the society of the coimimg race, on the strength of their 
antiquarian knowledge of the doings and sayings of the Blondons of 
Netherhazes, or the Tuckers of Blunderstyle! To balance these 
eight most respectable ladies were, alas, but three local gentlemen 
—the vicar, the lawyer, and the doctor; Mr. Jeffries and Mr, 
Travers belonging more exclusively to the Benson party. There 
were but two young ladies, and only one of them, Fanny Benson, 
was really young; the other, Miss Jones, was younger in her 
ways, but decidedly older in her years. She was of good family, 
although not of the county she now resided in; she was a Jones 
Jones, not a common Jones, and was accepted as current coin by 
the eight elderly ladies. Mr. Jeffries was the hero of the feast, 
undoubtedly, his county was known and his wealth ascertained, and 
he wasaman. This, in itself, is a great accomplishment in western 
counties, where the male population has taken to wandering away 
to London or to the colonies, and even the doctor and the lawyer 
met with some slight encouragement, on account of their beards. 
Harry Travers was considered ‘‘a boy ’’ and not deemed worthy 

discouragement ; and the Vicar was, as he is always in county 
society, a welcome guest, treated as a distinguished foreigner, 
belonging to a different part of the world, which, however, they 
recognised as a respectable place, although not in their own 
county. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN INTRUDER. 


GREAT as are the delights of intellectual conversation and 
sweet converse between congenial souls, “ striving beyond our nature 
js no good,”’ we all fall back at last upon eating and drinking. It was 
a pleasant moment, therefore, when a servant came up to Mrs. Benson 
and announced that luncheon was ready on the grass. The guests 
hurried off, with even increased good humour, to the tempting 
banquet. But a sudden hesitation seized even on the most 
hungry of the revellers as he gazed on the cloth spread with 
tempting delicacies. The pigeon-pie was there flanked by 
tall bottles of champagne, chickens faced the pie, guarded by 
decanters of ancient port and fiery sherry. A noble ham shone 
with a ruddy rusty grace by the side of a bowl of delicate and cool- 
looking salad. Pats of butter were mingled with potted meats, 
erisp-looking rolls were folded in snowy napkins; the salt had not 
been forgotten, all the various condiments that aid digestion were 
in their places, but there was one thing present which should not 
have been there. In the very centre ‘of the fair table-cloth stood 
an enormous black dog, with a broken chain dangling from his 
neck, The animal looked wild and desperate, his tail was between 
his legs, as though he knew he had no business there, but it was 
the tail of a hardened, desperate sinner, not that of a penitent 
scapegrace. He surveyed the company with red and fiery eyes, 
and showed every tooth in his head, as the astonished company 
gazed in silent horror upon him. 

*Can’t you drive him away ?’’ said one of the ladies. 

“Get out of that,’’ said her cavalier, as he shook a walking- 
stick at him. 


_ The dog immedialely dug his nose into the bosom of the pigeon 
pie. 
“This is very sad!’’ exclaimed the Vicar. 
The animal did not, apparently, approve of the gravy, and, 
i another moment, had fixed his shining white teeth in a 
chicken, 
“Damnation !”’ cried the lawyer, who was particularly fond of 
cold chicken. “Throw a stone at him, Joseph.”’ 
Joseph threw a stone as directed, and smashed two of the tall 
bottles of the sparkling French wine. 
“Can’t any of the men do anything ?’”’ shrieked the Honourable 
Mrs. Blefiscot, who could not bear t» see the wine wasted. 
Ihave heard,” said the Vizar, ‘that if a man will put 
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his head between his legs, and advance slowly with sudden hops 
backwards, that the fiercest dog will be cowed.” 

‘Well, then, in the name of patience, why didn’t some of you 
men do it?’ said Mrs. Bleffscot. ‘‘ Not you, of course, Mr. Jeffries, 
nor the Vicar, but that lawyer man or the Doctor. Mr, Tapeall, 
be kind enough to do as the Vicar has suggested, instantly.”’ 

Mr. Tapeall hardly knew what to do. He had no faith in the 
manceuvre, and he had a particular horror of being bitten, but it 
was even harder for him to refuse. He had thought it an honour to 
be asked to the pic-nic, although no invitation had been sent to his 
wife and daughters ; and a man who will put up with that kind of 
slight will put up with a very great deal. He half relented, and 
bent himself into the proper position, while his coat-tail fell for. 
ward, and a very fair view of his face could be obtained by the dog. 
~ In another moment he might have hopped, and it is impossible to 

say what would have been the result of the experiment, but a 
happy idea entered Henry, Travers’ brain. 

‘* Try the piece of music, sir,’’ he said to Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘ I know 
you brought the French horn with you. If that dog can stand your 
‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ and not go home, he can stand anything.” 

Mr. Tapeall looked imploringly at Mr. Jeffries, and said— 

‘* Perhaps, sir, you would not mind trying the musical experi. 
ment first? the dog might bite, perhaps, and I really—lI beg your 

pardon, ladies, but I really don’t think I can.’ 

Mr. Jeffries had heard of the power of music over wild beasts, he 
had read of the snake-charmers of India, of wolves sitting ina 
charmed circle around the lost musician in the snow, and he gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity. It was successful, at the first 
note, the dog dropped the ham, which had now engaged his atten- 
tion. At the second he barked viciously, but when Mr. Jetiries 
had got as far, as ‘ There is no place like h—o—m—e,’ the poor 
brute lifted up his head to the azure vault of heaven, and howled 
with agony. ‘There is no place like H—o—m—e,’ repeated Mr. 
Jeffries, and the dog bolted. But persecution had been carried too 
far, and the dog ran the wrong way! straight and fierce with his 
chain rattling came the wild beast, as he charged his tormentors. 
Down went Mr. Tapeall’s head in real earnest this time, but he 
hopped sideways out of the way, and it produced no effect. 
Between Mr. Jeffries legs rushed the wild animal, passing tie Vicar, 
who, finding himself in the rear of danger, immediately raised the 
ery of mad dog! one shriek, one great fluttering of petticoats, and 

brandishing of parasols, and the danger was at an end, and 89, 
indeed, was the pic-nic. Nobody could stand the best of delicacies 
after that dog. He seemed to have been everywhere. He cer- 
tainly had had one fvot in the salad bowl, and there were black 
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hairs in the pats of butter. A few sighs, and a few glasses of wine 
were indulged in, and then the company separated for home, and as 
it was so early Miss Jones Jones proposed that some of the party 
should walk home by the sea-beach ; and as she proposed it to Mr. 
Jeffries, he could hardly refuse—indeed, he thought the plan in 
some respects desirable. The faces of the elderly ladies had not 
worn so amiable an expression as they might have done since Mr. 


Jeffries blew that horn. Besides all this, it struck him that if 


Travers would take charge of Miss Jones Jones, he might 
escourt Fanny Benson ; and, after all, there was no saying what 
might happen by the sad sea waves. Mrs. Benson gave her con- 
sent to the proposed arrangement, only saying— 


“Take care, Mr. Jeffries! You know a black dog means bad | 


luck.” 


“A French horn means worse luck,’’ muttered the Honourable 
Mrs. Bleffscot, who had been deprived of her champagne, and was 
inclined to be satirical. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CONGENIAL TASTES. 


Tae walking party paired off by Mr. Jeffries appropriating 
Miss Benson, while Miss Jones Jones fell under the protection of 
Henry Travers. Probably Mr. Jeffries was the only one of the 
party who fully approved of the arrangement. Miss Fanny wanted 
to make it up with Harry, for she reproached herself with having 
been very cold and distant to him since the little adventure with 
the wild-flowers on the cliff. Harry who had made up his mind 
not to expose himself to temptation wilfully by seeking Fanny’s 
society, was craving for an accidental meeting where politeness 
might oblige him to do what he had most determined not to do, 
that is to say, make himself agreeable to Miss Fanny. 

Miss Jones Jones did not want to waste her time with a boy 


like Harry Travers. She was now’ about thirty-five years of age, 


and what were boys to her? Besides it pained her to see a man of 
Mir. Jeffries’ age making himself so ridiculous with a young child 
like Fanny Benson. What could the man mean by it? Worst of 
all, Harry would dawdle. Mr, Jeffries and Fanny were yards and 
yards in advance deep in conversation, and with their heads close 
together, while she was trying to force her face into a smile, listen- 
ing to Harry’s remarks about the atmosphere and the colour of the 
sea. It was too bad altogether. 

“Would you mind, Mr. Travers,’’ she said at last, ‘* bringing 
mic n back to me fora moment? I am so sorry to trouble 
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Here at last was an opportunity which might be seized with g 
good conscience. In another minute Harry had overtaken the 
young lady, and delivered the message. Mr. Jeffries and Fanny 
Benson waited for Miss Jones Jones, as in duty bound. It wag 


some feminine secret apparently that had to be imparted to Fanny, 3 


and Harry only caught the words, “I am afraid it is coming off my 
dear !’’ and then Fanny dropt behind a yard or so as if to in 
the scenery, and gave a sharp and rapid glance, which embraced a 
back view of Miss Jones Jones as well as the other beauties of the 
surrounding country. “No, love,’ was the whispered reply that 
met Harry’s ear, and then the party prepared to start afresh. 

“ A pair of gloves,’ cried Harry, “to the one first up to that 
bush,”’ pointing to a blackberry bramble at least three hundred 
yards off. ‘ Now Mr. Jeffries !’’ 

Miss Benson was off long before Mr. Jeffries made any reply, 
In another moment Harry was after her, and Miss Jones Jones was 
left alone with the elder gentleman. 

‘* How very thoughtless those children are!’’ she sighed. “| 
wonder you don’t scold her—she is only a child, you know, and you 
might speak to her. She would mind advice from a man like you, 
I am sure, and if I spoke she would very likely only give way to 
her temper, poor thing! It is a pity she has been so spoilt, for she 
is a dear child—is she not, Mr. Jeffries? Iam sure you are fond of 
children, I think all true men are. I don’t mean the kind of fond. 
ness elderly men and that sort of people have when they get 
doting ; falling in love with little girls who ought to be in the 
nursery, but the half-fatherly, half elder-brotherly sort of affec- 
tiun.”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course !”’ said Mr. Jeffries, fraternal and that sort 
of thing; “but you don’t think Miss Fanny so very young, do 

ou t” 
eae About sixteen, I think,’’ replied Miss Jones Jones. “ Like 
all children, you know, she likes to be thought older than she is; 
but I was thinking more of her ways. She is so childish, poor 
dear. The other day we were talking of a marriage in our neigh- 
bourhood, and the young lady was—let me see—yes, just my own 
age, twenty-four, and the gentleman about fifty—a really remark- 
ably well-suited couple, when poor little Fanny frightened us all 
by calling out ‘‘ Marry an old man Jike that with one foot in che 


9? 


rave ! 
‘‘Was there anything the matter with his feet,’’ asked Mr. 
Jeffries, whose turn of mind was not imaginative. 
‘** Not at all,”’ she replied, ‘“‘ no more than there is with your 
own, Mr. Jeffries. He had very pretty feet—oh, I do beg your 
pardon ! I do say such wild things sometimes! You will think me 
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almost as silly as little Fanny. Oh, no, she really positively 
actually meant that the gentleman was too old to marry a young 
girl of twenty-four. If it had been a child of sixteen or seventeen, 
of course the thing would have been different, but as it was, you 
know, she made a dreadful little goose of herself.”’ 

“Do you know,’’ replied Mr. Jeffries, “it has sometimes 
struck me that Miss Fanny is just a little flippant. She does not 
take quite as much interest in some things as one might expect. I 
gon’t think she is very fond of music.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Jeffries, don’t say that !”” exclaimed Miss Jones Jones. 
“Oh, no one with a soul could be deaf to the charms of melody. 
Do you know, Mr. Jeffries, when I was a child I onte heard a brass 
band, and I cried all night! I remember the trumpeter, now— 
he had a horn, not so nice as yours, Mr. Jeffries, but it was some. 
thing of the same kind—I think it: was a French horn.’’ 

“ Bless me, how very interesting |’’ said Mr. Jeffries. 

“Well, Mr. Jeffries, I was only a girl of twelve, I think ! but 
that man played a solo‘On the Banks of Allan Water,’ and I 
remember I went into hysterics. My poor mother told me after. 
wards that I said I would never marry any one who could not play 
the French horn. Wasn’t it ridiculous, Mr. Jeffries ?’’ 

“Not at all, my dear Miss Jones Jones—what tune was it? 
the Banks of Allan Water? I must try and get it, my dear Miss 
Jones Jones.’’ 7 

Oh, dear, I wish you would!” she replied. ‘* Oh, to be a child 
again, to feel as a child once more! Oh, you must learn it, Mr. 
Jefiries ! 

Mr. Jeffries drew nearer to Miss Jones Jones, and he offered her 
hisarm. His heart beat a little louder than usual as he did so. 
He felt that he was not behaving quite well to Fanny Benson. 
No doubt even now she was expecting him to overtake her, but he 
must say it was partly her own fault. She was too flippant, there 
could be no doubt of that; and if he left her to Harry Travers for 
the rest of the walk, it might be a lesson to ‘her. So Mr. Jeffries 
tampered with his conscience, and lingered behind with Miss Jones 
Jones. After all, no one likes to be snubbed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SPRAINED FEET. 


“On, dear me!’’ said Miss Benson, to Harry, as they reached 
the blackberry bush together ; ‘‘ 1 am so out of breath—why, where 


are the others! I quite forgot poor dear Mr. Jeffries could not 
fun. Shall we wait for them ?”’ 
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“No,” said Harry, “ I wish to speak to you. I wanted to tel] 
you I was sorry for being rude the other day.” 

** Were you rude ?”’ she asked, innocently. 

“ T don't know,” he replied; “ but I thought you were rather 
cross, Miss Fanny !”’ 

‘‘Why please, should you imagine I should be cross at any. 
thing you could say? Now, don’t go away; you must not be go 
touchy,’’ she went on, as she saw Harry looked vexed. ‘‘I want 
to talk to you a little, too. How funny it is we never do talk to. 
gether ten minutes without guarrelling! You must have a shock. 
ing temper, Mr. Travers !”’ 

‘* Upon my word, I beg your pardon, Miss Benson ; I'm just 
like a lamb’ but I am always saying something wrong to you.”’ 

* Because you don’t say Ba! you stupid lamb.’’ 

*Ba,”’ said Harry, and then the pair of silly creatures 
laughed. 

** Now I will forgive you,’’ said Miss Benson, ‘‘ and I will be 
very very serious, for I have a secret to tell you. Has he told you 
yet,” she went on, “ looking down at the ground.” 

** You don’t mean to say that he has!’’ exclaimed Harry. ‘Oh 
Miss Benson, I wish I had never come here. I wish I had gone 
this morning as I had intended.”’ 

“But then mamma and I could not have been ready, Mr. 
Travers, or, at least, mamma could not. He wants us both, you 
see, and, of course, I never could have accepted without mamma! 
Supposing I was sick? You know it never happened to me before 
excepting once, when I was a little child, coming from Madeira.” 

‘“What are you talking about, Miss Benson?’’ exclaimed 
Harry ?”’ 

“Then he has not told you! I wish I had held my tongue, for 
I am sure we are going to quarrel again—about the yacht. Don’t 
you know that Mr. Jeffries has asked mamma and me to go in his 
yacht to Havre to-morrow, and that we have accepted! What 
could you be thinking of, you did look so frightened ? 

‘*T was thinking of my secret, Miss Benson, and that you 
will never guess.”’ 

‘Mr. Travers,”’ said Fanny, “ I do know something of it, and I 
beg your parJon, if you are angry with me, for taking any share in 
it.” 

“ Anory with you ?”’ said Harry. 

‘* You need not be,’’ she went on, “for I do so hope that it 
wili all turn out as you wish. Iam certain, Mr. Travers, that the 
mystery will soon be cleared up. Do you krow, I sometimes think 
you will prove to be somebody too giand almost and then we shall 
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never see any more of you. Suppose you were to find yourself am 
Indian prince, or something very grand, what would you do t”” 

«] think I should bring all my diamonds and all my cashmere 
shawls and my jewelled hookah over to Barmouth, and offer them 
all to Miss Jones Jones,”’ said Harry. 

“Not a shawl for me, Mr. Travers ?”’ 

“Not one?’’ said Harry. ‘‘ Just one pull at the hookah for 
gld-acquaintance sake, unless you would put on the magic ring I 
should, of course, inherit from my Indian royal father. Would you 
dare to put it on %”’ 

“Tf you gave it with all your heart, Mr. Travers, and did not 
give a little laugh after it—I would throw it over the cliff if you 
did,” answered Fanny. hee 

“Then you were angry with me,’’ asked Harry. 

‘‘T don’t know—I shall be very soon if you don’t wait for Mr. 
Jeffries and dearest Miss Jones Jones. ‘I wonder what he is talking 
to her about.”’ 

“T wish he was offering her a magic ring now,” replied Harry. 
“Don’t be afraid, Miss Benson; ‘‘I will not be impertinent, nor 
talk of what can never be—I never forget the other side of the 
future. Suppose, Miss Benson, that there is no Indian prince forth- 
coming to claim me. Suppose I have no name to claim, and none 
to give. Suppose I inberit nothing but disgrace, what should such 
as | have to do with friends who could never hold me as an equal— 
where would my friends, indeed, be then, Miss Benson ?”’ 

‘Where they are now?’’ answered Fanny. ‘ Those who like 
you like you for yourself; and what would your parentage be in the 
eyes of those that care for you ?”’ 

“* What would it be?’ said Harry. “I have been long enough 
here to know that—I believe an angel from heaven would plead in 
vain for admission into English society unless he could name his 
county, and prove his claims by Burke or Debret; and as for 
marriage, I ask you, Miss Benson, what would any mamma of your 
acquaintance say if an unknown suitor, without a name or home, 
asked for her daughter's hand! Don’t be angry, Miss Benson. 
Heaven knows I have no wish to vex you, but oh, if you could 
auswer that question any but the one way, it might matter a great 
deal for me.”’ : 

“I don’t know, Mr. Travers—I don’t like to say. Oh, do talk 
of something else !”” 

‘Ab, Miss Travers, you do know,” he replied; ‘‘ and I have 
my answer already. 

Fanny did not speak. She looked pale and a little frightened. 
She had hardly imagined that Harry Travers cared for her, and she 
had taken herself to task for thinking so much about him, and now 
GG 
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all that she had half-dreamed and heped had come true—the pringe 
‘wae come, and now she had to ask herself what would be the eng 

of it supposing he proved to be no prince? One thing was very 

clear, that he would always be a prince to her ; but then mamma? 

and as she thought of mamma, a little tear dimmed the brightness 

of her eyes. 

Harry checked himself—he recollected that he was bound iy 
honour to Mr. Jeffries not to interfere with that gentleman's 
matrimonial intentions. He blushed as he thought how one look 
or smile might have crushed all his good resolutions, So he 
stammered out, ‘‘ Perhaps we had better wait for Mr. Jeffries, and 
the pair seated themselves behind a boulder on the sea shore, 
sheltered from the wind. 

They had some time to wait; but at last Mr. Jeffries and his 
fair companion came slowly in view round a jutting point, which 
had screened them from view. What was Mr. Jeffries about? 
One arm was round the sacred waist of Miss Jones, and her head 
‘was almost leaning on his shoulder. 

‘*Such an accident, Fanny !’’ cried the poor young lady: “J 
have sprained my foot, and if it had not been for Mr. Jetiries, | 
should have been left to perish by the rising tide.” __ 

‘Oh I am so sorry!’ cried Fanny. ‘‘ Can we help you?” 

“T think, love, that if you could hurry on and get a carriage 
ready where the beach joins the road, it would be best,” said poor 
Miss Jones Jones. “ Do you think you could help me so far, Mr, 
Jeffries ?”’ 

“Do I think so,’’ replied Mr. Jeffries—“ ah !”’ 

His feelings were evidently too great for expression, and Harry 

ed to go. 

“¢ Will you go with him, Fanny, dear !’’ said Miss Jones Jones; 
“‘ your mamma may be anxious about you.”’ 

**No dear,” said Fanny, ‘‘ 1 would rather walk slowly with 
syou ; for I’ve sprained my foot a little, too.”’ 

“The nasty thing !’’ said Miss Jones Jones to herself. 














JOSEPHINE; OR, LOVE AND EMPIRE. 





TABLEAU CU RTAIN. 


Vincennes; courtyard ; fortress to the left, with clock; moonlight; enter 
from fortress four gendarmes, with torches ; two others post themselves 
by fortress ; enter DUKE D'ENGHIEN and MaRQuis DE THUMERY. 


THUMERY. 
Yet, do but listen. 
All is not lost: the Chancellor of State 
Is, I believe, expected; and he comes, 
Be sure, to save you. 


DUKE. 


To save ! De Thumery—did you say, to save? (/ronically). 


THUMERY. 
For what else, then ? 


DUKE. 
May be to insult by useless questions— 
To change my’poor attempt at resignation 
Into insane revilings. Whoever heard 
Of Bonaparte relenting ? 


THUMERY. 
I speak not of mere pardon, but redress. 
Report has done you wrong—twisting my name 
Into Demouriez ; and changing thus 
A harmless friend into a treacherous ally. 
It must be so—but error gross as this 
Never lived long. 


DUKE. 
Choice consolation to him slain by lies, 
That truth will win a victory o’er his grave ! 


THUMERY. 
I would your thoughts had less of bitterness. 


DUKE. 

I cannot ape the stoic, and confound 
Existence with negation. All I learn 
From the approach of death is but to read 
With clearer sight the future. He is great— 
This man who is my murderer—becayse, 

In all his victories, he seems to war 

But for the people, and against their kings. 
But time will prove him weak, in that his soul 
Beholds not, nor believes, in moral power. 
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The aspiration, restlessness and pride, - 
Which made the Revolution, he repays 

In empty glory ; but the better part— 

All that ennobled—all that lay beneath 

Of pure devotion and self-sacrifice— 

He overlooks—ignores. Aye ! let him reign ; 
His rule will be a brilliant tyranny ; 

And when (as like he will) he thinks to blend 
His blood with one of Europe’s Royal lines, 
All will be lost him—-then will break the spell 
Which makes him even now above all kings. 


THUMERY. 
I would that I could with such confidence 
Look for his downfall. 


DURE. 

Look for his wife’s : 
Let him divorce her (and ere this, ’tis said, 
His brothers have pronounced the fatal word), 
And all his prestige—all which gives his name— 
Its magic—will be lost. Let him confound 
Himself with other monarchs, and he sinks 
Below the pettiest prince he now despoils. 

(A woman's voice within fortress), 





Ah, what was that ? 


THUMERY. 
Merely a murmur. 
DUKE. 
I thought—I thought—but no. How should it be? 
Am I a coward that I tremble thus? 
It could not be er voice. 
[Enter PRINCESS OF ROHEN from fortress—gendarmes 
try to stop her). 
THUMERY. 
It was. Unhappy princess ! 
DUKE (embracing her). 
My noble love. ’Twill form a double doom 
To part from you once more. 


PRINCESS. 
Is there no hope? Oh, God of mercy, none? 
DUKE. 
’Tis not an hour since I received my sentence, 
PRINCESS. _ 
That was to awe you. None will touch your life. 
Dare a mere magistrate shed royal blood ? 
DUKE. 
Alas ! my love, it is my birth condemns me. 











This man would dare a whole world’s indignation 
If but to prove of what he’s capable. 
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(Stir within fortress), 


THUMERY. 
I have not trusted vainly ; it is he— 
The Chancellor of State—go to him—go—(¢o PrincEss). 
‘Commission him with prayers for clemency. 
(Other gendarmes come out with torches), 
DUKE. 
It isas I have told you. From the first 
All was resolved upon. 


PRINCESS. 
No; my God, no! Conqueror and despot, 
As he is, he needs must feel some pity. 


DUKE. 
Pity ! I’ve asked the simplest right 
But to be brought before him. Denying this, 
Shall I beseech his pity ? 


PRINCESS. 
Oh, fiend—fiend! But Heaven will yet—it must— 
It must requite him. All powerful 
as he at present seems, he may one day 
Be captive and denied a like petition. 
If I can live ’tshall be to pray for it. 
(Enter soldiers—THUMERY addresses one). 

THUMERY. 
Monsieur Real—the Chancellor of State, 
Has he not yet arrived—not yet? 

SOLDIER. 
’Tis too late to expect him. 
DUKE. 

You hear? My hour is come. Farewell my love! 
Life of my life—farewell ! 


PRINCESS. 
I will not leave you. I cannot live for hate— 
Only for thee. 
DUKE. 
It is my wish—my last. 
(PrincEsS bows her head— soldier approaches). 
SOLDIER. 

Your Highness, pardon me, but you must go. 


THUMERY. 
You would not see him die? 
PRINCESS. 
No, I'll die with him. 
Ah! be not nobler than your master is? (to soldier.) 
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He sheds blood for pastime merely—will not you 
For gold? 
SOLDIER. 
Madame ! 
PRINCESS, 
Nay ; you shall name your price. 
Ransom is precious, no less from life than death. 


THUMERY. 
Your Highness wanders—come—pray come with me. : 
DUKE. 
Do not unman me; 
Let me meet death as it becomes a soldier. 
Go, dearest—go, and pray for me. 
(Offers to embrace her—she falls swooning into nis arms— 
enter COLONEL SAvARY, followed by men with pick and spade. 
THUMERY. 
She has but fainted. 
DUKE. 
Tis best—’tis best. 
Adieu, my friend ; I trust her to you. 
| Places her in THUMERY'S arms—he takes her out— soldiers form in 
in line—DvuKE folds his arms and lets his head fall as of in 
prayer—a soldier approaches with handkerchie/—DUKE raises 
his head and waves /:im off). 
I have faced death in battle. 
[Zakes his place opposite soldiers—they aim—Savary stands aside 
with his eye on the cloch—it strikes four), 
- SAVARY, 





Fire ! 

[All fire—Dvke falls—a shrick from Princess and knocking from 
fortress—the men begin to pull up flagstones—enter JOS®PHINE 
and attendant—soldters duster round corpse to conceal it. 

JOSEPHINE, 
Too late |—Oh ! murderers, can I be too late? 
Call you this dawn, when, but by torches aid, 
You see to point your weapons to his heart ? 

(Zo CoLonEL Savary)— 

Most zealous servant, swift to couple shame 
With your commander’s glory ! 


SAVARY, 
Madame forgets, I but obeyed his mandates, 
And all a soldiers duty is comprised 
In bravery and submission. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Ah, would you had obeyed more than his words,— 
The bias of his soul, which never yet 
Swerved with his actions to severity ! 
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Could you not wait—did you so fear réprieve, 
At the last moment, that you must outspeed 
Even the steps of unrelenting time? 
(Soldiers move slightly aside and JOSEPHINE catches sight of corpse’. 
Oh! it was well to hide the corpse from me. 
Hide it, I say, from Heaven. In his grave 
Bury with him his name and injury. 
If but you could! Then—then you might avert 
God’s vengeance from my husband. 
ACT DROP. 


ACT II. 


Scene anteroom of Palais Royale—enter GENERAL DuROC. 
DUROC. 

Not here before me! That's almost as strange 

As his request. What can he want with me? 

To what entangled web does he suppose 

{ can supply the clue, that he entreats 

This favour of dear Duroc ? 

FOUCHE. | Enter Foucnt- 
Your’e true to the appointment, General : 
I feared you would shrink from it. 
DUROC. 

I have known pleasanter. - 

a FOUCHE, 
: I do not doubt it. 
Nay, to be blunt (as one dare only be 
With men of deeds), it was upon this theme 
I would speak with you. | 
DUROC, | 

“This theme!” What theme? The various delights 
Belonging to appointments ? They should speak 
Who find themselves constrained to seek your presence. 


FOUCHE, 

General, I owe it to my office 

That all mistake me—I might say malign. 
What is my cunning—my deep treachery ? 
No more than penetration. To know men— | 
Is that to be their foe? Then let us deal | 
As though we knew each other, and leave masks | 
To those who have no power to pierce beneath. 


DUROC. 
With all my heart! Fence may be fit for courts, 
But not for life’s rough battle. 


FOUCHE, 


Allow me then to read to you a letter. 
( Zakes out letter and reaas)e 
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“ Dear General, I entreat you'll not forget 
Your treasured promise. (NuRoc séarts.) 
All my hopes now rest 
On it and you. Though after my past trust—” 
DUROC. 











Who is the writer ? 
FOUCHE (goes on reading). 

“ Though after my past trust— 
A confidence I feel I could repose 
In none besides—it seems a crime to doubt.” 

DUROC. 
An interesting letter! Let me see it. (¢rzes fo seize it. 

FOUCHE. 

No, no, there’s more to come (reads). 
“ But yet be cautious, even for her sake, 
Who loves you more, I fear, than’s for her peace.” 
That needs no proof, I think, further than this. 
(Flourishes letter), 

(Flourishes letter —Duroc again endeavours to take it). 
You want to know who wrote it, and to whom ? 
Well, it is signed—yes (/ooking at letter) simply—J osephine ; 
And is addressed to—(but we will not fence) 
To General Duroc. : 

DUROC, 

How do you know 

It’s not a forgery—a written lie, 
Where did you find it? 

FOUCHE. 
So you have missed it, but you did not guess 
At whose command ’twas stolen. 

DUROC. 
At yours ! (fiercely. ) 

FOUCHE. 
Come, General, come! There really is no cause 
For us to quarrel. /am not her husband. 


DUROC (with constraint). 
I think you have remarked that to your office 
Is due all imputation on your name. 
What you would have me credit, pray believe, 
That facts themselves are nothing, if misread. 
Give me the letter : it’s as innocent 
As you suppose it guilty. 

FOUCHE. 
Ah! that is better. 

*T was womanish to contradict my senses. 
As to perverse conclusions, no one steers 
So clear of them as I—I’ve long believed 
There’s no such thing as guilt or ill-intent— 
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Naught but mistakes, disasters, and lost aims 
Of virtue and of honour. Take my doubts, 
They’re freely yours ; but for this foolish thing— 


(folds letter and puts it in his pocket). 


DUROC. 
You’d tempt some men to leave you in your error 
For the Iaugh’s sake. Can Fouche’s penetration 
So overreach itself? I swear by heaven, 
(But that you'll say’s less visible than honour) 
You are at fault—most monstrously at fault. 
FOUCHE. 
Less, General, than you. 
Be calm and listen—Leave with me the letter 
To use as I think fit. The tie you thmk 
Can ne’er be broken, I will rend apart, 
And this without a hint of public blame. 
You love her, and may wed her if you will: 
You need but wait and coolly watch events. 
DUROC (aside.) 
Does he profess 
No less than to dissolve Hortense’s marriage ? 
(Aloud). What! you divine the truth! But how obtain 
Divorce without a cause—without such shame 
As I would rather die a traitor’s death 
Than bring on her dear head?—For it is true 
I love her—all the more since I have lost. 
FOUCHE. 
A common case I fancy ; only here 
What, by love’s license, you call lost will soon 
Be gained. The Consul has all power, 
Or shortly will have. Trust it all to me, 
And his ambition. 
DUROC. 
And his ambition! Surely as the wife— 


{Enter TALLEYRAND and CUREE, 


TALLEYRAND /0 CUREE. 
You see the drift your argument should take. 
CUREE. 
Oh! perfectly. I had already sketched, 
In broader lines, a speech comprising ail. 


(Foins Duroc and Foucue). 


TALLEYRAND. 
Ah ! if I only had your eloquence ! 
7 CUREE. 
You to say this ! you more than flatter me. 
DUROC. 
No, no, indeed he does not. 


(Aside). As though I knew for what he gave him praise. 
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I only know ’tis not in human power 
To speak too well of Fouché. 


CUREE (#0 TALLEYRAND). 
The task at least is not without some danger. 
To think of asking in the name of France, 
Its chiefest servant to become its king ! 
Have years so dulled the people’s memory— 
Can they be trusted to forget their wrath 
Against the crown and its despotic sway ? 


TALLEYRAND. 

You can have studied men but lightly, Curée, 
And least of all the temper of Parisians, 

If you know not we study but the present. 
For if we Frenchmen look behind, we see 
One figure—Glory! If we look before, 

That figure still, the idol of our dreams. 

We do not care to ask how grew the shape, 
Or whence it took persuasive loveliness, 

Or in what vast upheaving of the world 

The phantom we have cherished must depart. 
France must create sensation among men, 
And whether in her weal or in her woe - 
Her pride insatiate must be ever fed. 








CUREE. 

You have convinced me. 
FOUCHE (aside). 
Now here are two men, 
Who, for the furtherance of their own ends, 
Will shake the world to make what’s white seem black. 
All a mistake—the true philosopher 
Is quite contented with the hue of either ; 
And calmly treading, triumphs either way. 
Call it Republic—good, I'll deal with it— 
Or Empire—be it so ; I know my course. 
(Bell rings). 

(Curet, TALLEYRAND, and Foucnt rush to C door). 

DUROC. 
The adjournment’s over, ‘is it? 
Well, I'll hear friend Curee’s eloquence (/o//ows). 


(Scene withdrawn—IJnterior of Palais Royal—Tribunes thronging t 





and taking their places. President takes his seat and rings bédl— 
Foucut, TALLEYRAND, and Duroc to front. Curte ascends 
the tribune). 


CURBE. 
I take the words as the last speaker left them. 
What was the Revolution? What its aim ? 
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Suppression of abuse—abolishment 
Of the vile feudal system—leave to curb 
By general voice an arbitrary power. 
Such were its objects—these, and these alone— . 
Not as fanatics dream, to levy war 
’Gainst birth and wealth, religion and the crown. 
Whate’er of crime or folly has been wrought, 
Amidst the change, ’tis ours to disavow 
By this day’s act. Let us retrace our steps 
Until we reach the goal we have outrun— 
Let us restore to France a monarchy 
New based and firm—a power not owing 
Its life to blind submission, but the birth 
Of constitutional freedom—not the foe 
Of equal rights, but the securist guardian 
Of law, and wide-spread justice. 
(Loud cheers). 
Do I err 
In lingering o’er my motion ?—DareI deem 
There is a tribune here not better skilled 
To use my arguments? This then I'll take 
As proved beyond all question, that French glory 
Can never be cemented—ne’er allied 
To safety—till the sovereign title be 


Once more restored. tet: (Renewed cheers). 


But is it asked.to whom ? 'To whom belongs it ? 
To the worn house whose legacy was ruin ? 
No—'tis the feople’s / With them rests the gift— 
A gift to be entrusted to the keeping 

Of but one man. Answer—has he not earned it, 
Who, from the depths of shame and mad despair, 
Has raised up France to more than ancient fame P 
Where is our honour—where our gratitude, 

Could we withhold this token? Nay—’tis given, 
Our hearts have spoken: we but need record 
Their utterance—Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Consul for life—we crown as Emperor. 


(CurEE leaves Tribune amid prolonged cheering). 


TALLEYRAND (aside). 
And these same voices, ere a decade pass, 
Will curse their hero, and demand another : 
And then, with gaping throats and lusty lungs, 
Swear that all monarchs are deceitful traitors. 
(Zo Foucut). Come, are you satisfied? 


FOUCHE. 


Why, so far, yes. 
For my creed bids me travel with the times, 
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And while weak fools howl over fortune’s changes— 
I say make use of opportunity. 

Public opinion cannot draw me on— 

I understand, and lead it. 


DUROC. 
Who mounts the tribune now? 











FOUCHE. 
The veteran Carnot. 
A slave, poor man, still to his principles. 


CARNOT (ascending throne). 
I will be brief. 
Attention wavers when ’tis not upheld 
By strong conviction, and I have no hope 
To change your will—no purpose but to pay 
A debt to conscience. Whomsoe’er the law 
Proclaims as sovereign, him will I obey ; 
But pending such enactment it is mine 
To speak for the Republic. Is there one 
Who estimates the Consul’s services 
At higher rate? Had he ne’er won a battle, 
His code alone should make his name immortal. 
Truly it would be madness could we choose 
Other than him as monarch—but his heirs ! 
Can genius with power be bequeathed ? 
(Murmurs.) 
TALLEYRAND (aside to FOUCHE). 
He plays your hand. 


FOUCHE. 
Yes, she will lose a crown 
But then—her lover— 


[ Glances at Duroc. 


CARNOT. 
Is admiration—life allegiance, nothing ? 
That we must further tender as reward 
Our first, our best possession—Liberty ? 
O, Liberty! Must thou reveal thyself 
But to retreat and be again pursued ? 
In grasping at thy fruit must we still woo 
Discomfiture or Death? No, no, thou livest ! 
’Tis not delusion the whole world can charm, 
And thou wilt be avenged. Amply avenged 
For the deep vows pledged to thee; and now broken— 
Avenged as thou in every age has been, 
E’en though the despot triumphs, which but spurs 
Ambition on its reckless course to meet 
An earlier, surer doom. 
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(Carnot descends tribune amidst uproar and confusion—the members 


group and converse together, Enter NAPOLEON and JOSEPHINE 
—Murat and CAROLINE—Lovuis BONAPARTE and HORTENSE 
—PAULINE @nd JOSEPH BONAPARTE, and EUGENE BEAU- 


HARNAIS). 


NAPOLEON (40 FOUCHE). 
Whose voice was that I heard ? 


(Zribunes cheer NAPOLEON). 


FOUCHE. 
The tribune Carnot’s. 

Being what he calls Aonest, he must needs 
Quarrel with all the world. It was your coming 
Spared him his due reward. But there will now 
Be no discussion further—naught to do 
Except to draw the form of resolution, 
Which will be sent direct on to the Senate. 

JOSEPHINE, 
And there be argued ? 


FOUCHE. 

No Madame—their minds 
Are equal to the crisis ;—they will say 
The Tribunes’ voices speak the mind of France. 


(Aside), And so they do, of course. Oh, bah—bah—bah ! 


a little apart—Tribunes leave). 


NAPOLEON (fo JOSEPHINE). 

Said I not well? 
France has more need of me than I of France ? 
Now for redress upon my chiefest foe! 
Proud England, how I loathe your very name ! 
No wind that blows but bears upon its wing 
Fresh hatred and abuse. She yet shall learn 
What she has done in winning my resentment. 


JOSEPHINE. 
New schemes—new threats ! Ah whither do they tend ! 


NAPOLEON (¢enderly). 
Still coining fears, which you call prophecies ; 
Come, say what they foretel ? 
FOUCHE (aszde). 
I think I know. 
My plots are ready laid, if his are not. 


_ JOSEPHINE. 
Alas ! they are not clear to mine own mind. 
May we not judge a voice to harbour sorrow, 
Although it utter language all unknown. 


(HorTENSE guits her husband’s arm and joins EUGENE who stands 


(NAPOLEON makes an impatient gesture). 
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Ah ! you rebuke my want of sympathy ; 
Your kindred fail not thus. 
( Looking towards his brothers and sister’), 
What they forestall, 
Of this day's change, tends not to make them sad, 
For it will leave them Princes. To them, the name 
Of rhonarch may appear a mighty spell 
To hold them great, and keep off every ill. 
To me its glamour is as treacherous light 
Of soldiers’ watchfire —signal for assault. 








NAPOLEON. 

Yet it was once your dream to see restored 

The exiled Bourbon. Would the grace divine 
Have formed for him sufficient shield from treason ? 
But hold it so—it follows from the creed 

That he is naught who wins his own renown ; 

He great who owes his honours to the dead. 


JOSEPHINE. 
And can ycu thinksuch creed belongs to me? 


NAPOLEON. 

I know not ; but this I know, that to the herd 
Ambition’s such a crime that every fool— 
Every vile slave of custom, pleasure, sloth, 
Will up at the alarm, and lend a hand 

To lower the head that shames them. 

At last ’tis ended—this necessity 

Of seeming to scorn power—at last success 
Makes me completely free. Shall I not hold 
The fate of Europe as within this hand ? (c/enching if) 
Bidding from shattered states a nation rise ; 
Here plucking down, and there creating kings. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Cease ! oh cease ! 
Such power too much encroaches on the god-like, 
To be approved of Heaven ! 
The saviour of your country, would you be 
The scourge of every other ? Beware ! beware ! 
A Cesar in your greatness, lest you prove 
A Cesar in your fall. 


CAROLINE (#0 MURAT). 
When you, Murat, come to be made a king, 
My thoughts, I trust, will not be of assassins. 


MURAT. 
Thanks, love ! 


I could, I think, dispense with that one proof 
Of your devotion. 
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NAPOLEON. 
Silence! 


(YoJospruiwe). It is enough. Your fears betray their source. 


From th¢ first Lour fa*e whispered her design 
You sought to thwart it. Did you not entreat, 
By turns my coJleagues and my ministers 

To urge on me the peril and the wrong 

Of daring to set foot upon the throne ? 

Rather would you that I became the vassal 
Of Louis’s heirs, and, having remade France, 
Lead her in chains, and cast her at their feet, 
Than seek myself to reign? And this because, 
Accepting from the people supreme power, 
They may demand a supreme sacrifice. 

They zwi// demand it, it is vain to doubt. 

Yes, it must come at last, and best submit 
Before contracting new, and stronger bonds. 


DUROC (fo FOUCHE). 
He cannot mean it! And thus suddenly! 


FOUCHE (f0 TALLEYRAND). 
You know his changeful and impassioned mind, 
How, from one scheme of action, he'll straight leap 
Unto its epposite. 
(Zo Duroc.) Wherefore not say 
Surely the lightning does not mean to blast ? 
(Aside). And is it not the echo of your wish ? 


DUROC. 
My wish ! 
JOSEPHINE (t9 NAPOLEON). 

My God! Would you divorce me ? 
Having long thought me worthy of your love, 
Is it so much for me to share your crown? 
Oh, ’tis impossible! Unsheath your sword 
To take my life—then only will I deem 
Your hand can deal me this more fatal blow. 


NAPOLEON, 


It is from fate it falls. 
Now, or a little later such a course 
Becomes inevitable. ‘They are here— 
Your children—to them I also speak. 


HORTENSE and EUGENE (ogether. 


No! no! (They rush towaras NAPOLEON.) 


JOSEPHINE (waving them back), 
And would ycu intercede ? 
If his heart will not—not a voice from Heaven 
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Would I have plead for me. My children, go: 
Your presence can but torture me the more. 
_ [Exit EUGENE and Horr pise, 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE (0 MURAT). 
Had he been brotherly, and let us guide him, 
All this would have been ended long ago. 
(NAPOLEON about going). 
FOUCHE (following NAPOLEON). 
Pardon me, but your interest requires 
You should peruse a—letter. 
NAPOLEON, 
What, now? 
FOUCHE. 
It is, believe me, the most fitting time. 
(NAPOLEON fakes letter and glances at it) 
NAPOLEON, 
Your writing, Josephine. 
JOSEPHINE, 
Mine! 
NAPOLEON. 
Then it is not to me. (hands tt to FoucHE). 
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FOUCHE. 
*T were best to read it. 
NAPOLEON (looking at it again). 
Where did you get it ? What is meant by this ? 
Duroc !—to General Duroc! 
FOUCHE 
He is here. (/ooks towards DuRoc—Duwuroc advances). 
NAPOLEON (éossing letter on point of his sword). 
Duroc ! an explanation. (Duroc picks up letter.) 
DUROC (40 FOUCHE). 
Have you not, then— 
FOUCHE (interrupting.) 
I feared my luckless penury of words 
Might foil my aim to prove its innocence. 


(Moves aside a little—the others draw neare). 


DUROC, 
You ask an explanation, General. 


NAPOLEON, 
No, I demand. 


(Duroc looks inguiringly at JosEPHINE, who observes letter in his 





hand). 


JOSEPHINE. 
That the lost letter! (pointing to it ). 
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Is it to that I owe my misery ? 


(NAPOLEON looks at her in wonder and contempt, and ts again 
about to leave.) 


NAPOLEON. 
I am quite satisfied—quite—quite ! 
DUROC (stopping him). 
What satisfied to judge the man a traitor 
Whom lately you called friend? Content to share 
His hell-born doubts (ooking at Foucut) 
And brand your wife as false ? 
Why did she write to me? What was the promise 
She says she treasured? What the hopes—the trust 
Reposed in me?— (looks at detter)—Whence the;command of 
caution, 
Urged for the sake of her whom she half-feared, 
Had yet regard forme? All, all refers 
But to her daughter. 


NAPOLEON. 
Ah! To Hoatense ! But how? 


JOSEPHINE. 
How! Do you ask? 


My fears, you have just said, betray their source : 
You meant of selfishness—but every act— ~ 


Each thought, each dspiration of my life— 

My struggling virtues, and my coward, faults 
Own the same fount—are offspring of my love. 
O, God, ’tis just ! for this I sold my child, 
And now I am discarded, 


MURAT (40 CAROLINE). 
Did he not say it all concerned her daughter ? 


CAROLINE (looking at NAPOLEON). 
And she that its the fruit of wifely love. 
Its rather hard to see it, but remember, 
(Do pray in charity) they have not had 
Time yet to compare notes. 


TALLEYRAND (aside). 
What tender relatives does marriage bring ! 


JOSEPHINE. 
Your silence and their whispers well accord. 
What ! every eye averted—every face 
Impressed with scorn or doubt. To minds which fly 
So readily to darkness, wherefore seek 
To bring the light, and justify myself? 

It is a sort of honour to be deemed 
Vilest by those who love to think all vile. (going) 
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LOUIS BONAPARTE, 
Napoleon—brother, though for her own sake 
Her course is doubtless wise, have you no care 
For your relations’ honour ? 


FOUCHE (aside). 






Not his own. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE, 
Yes, this blot 
Must be exposed, and then wiped out for ever. 


NAPOLEON (‘0 JOSEPHINE). 
If you can justify yourself, ’twere well 
To recollect your daughter. 


LOUIS BONAPARTE. 
Yes, yes, I had forgotten ! As my wife, 
Hortense ought to be thought of. 


DUROC (fo JOSEPHINE). 
Madame, let not your indignation so recoil 
On your own fame, as to refuse to speak. 
PAULINE BONAPARTE (2¢ar NAPOLEON). 
Which means translated, “ tell what tale you will, 
I shall not contradict it.” 


NAPOLEON. 
You take it so, Pauline. 


PAULINE. 
Who could do other ? 


JOSEPHINE. 
Did I say justify, as though no guilt 
Rested upon my head? Two I have wronged ; 
Both Duroc and my daughter. Well I knew 
They loved each other : but what human love 
(I asked my heart) could claim to equal mine? 
To it, and to my danger, theirs must yield— 
Hortense must wed your brother, that their son 
Might be as ours, and made the heir of France. 
’Twas thus I dreamed—a dream I dared not trust 
To my own child. To Duroc I appealed, 
Telling him all—imploring he’d forego 
His passion for pure pity ; and ’tis thus— 
Reviled, suspected, he is now repaid 
For being more than generous. 


I.OUIS BONAPARTE (aside). 
A pleasant thing to have the matter shifted 
From his wife to my own. I must see to it ; 
Love him or not (g/ancing angrily at DuROc) 
Let them but dare to speak. ; 
(Goes out hurrially. 








F osephine, 


FOUCHE. 

Explain it as she may, 
If he is more than generous, she at least 
Seems more than grateful. : 


PAULINE BONAPARTE. 
I won’t say that exactly—only this— 
J never send such letters to my friends. 


CAROLINE. 
I should hope not. 


(Aside to PAULINE.) I’ve often thought some women need regret, 


Like Nero, they’ve been taught to use a pen. 
It zs so dangerous. 


PAULINE, 
Oh ! worse : its stupid, dear—I always say, 
Whatever else, pray don’t ask me to write. 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE (/0 NAPOLEON). 
You do not speak. Surely you are not duped 
By such a story? 


NAPOLEON). 
Duped ! No, certainly I am not duped. 


TALLEYRAND (aside to FOUCHE). 
Nor you, dear Fouche. No you could not be. 
You are an artist—passions are your paint, 
And destiny your subject. In the light 
Of inspiration only do you work. 


FOUCHE (aside to TALLEYRAND). 
Pshaw! He will relent, that I foresee 
As plainly as I now confess my fault ; 
But what of either? Zyzs is not the end. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE (/0 NAPOLEON). 
You say you are not duped: that can but mean 
You hold to your resolve. 


NAPOLEON. 
If you speak of divorce, did I not say 
The time was ripe for it? 
PAULINE. 
That’s my own brother ! (embracing him) 
Then it was no gust 
Of passing anger. She will be a Princess 
Whom next you marry. 


JOSEPHINE. 
And young. My youth is past. Yet, in it, I, 


With my weak woman’s influence, helped t v smooth 


His path to power—yes, brought myself to form 
A living part in his exalted dreams. 
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F osephine. 


But this it is to worship what is high ; 
* The radiance which allures may also blind ; 
The power that shelters finally o’érthrow. 
(Zo Napo.eon). Napoleon ! here, amidst but enemies, 
What shall I say to you? I will not charge you 
To do me justice—in that, I am secure. 
Falsehood, perhaps, may take the guise of truth ; 
But truth of falsehood—never. (Pawses). 
I owe you much— : 

All that is best in memory—all that was 
Brightest in hope. And shall I not repay? 
Is love a feebler passion than ambition, 
That at its call I should refuse e’en life ? 
I will not mar your fortunes, and but ask 
Of fate this sole redress—that she may change 
My bitterest sorrows into joys for you. (/eav7ng). 

JOSEPH BONAPARTE, | 
Truly magnanimous ! | 


NAPOLEON (¢0 JOSEPH BONAPARTE). 





rr 


Very. 
( Zo JOSEPHINE). Stay! 


JOSEPHINE. 
No, let me go. 
I am so weak, so foolish, that my tears 
May contradict my word. 


NAPOLEON. 

Oh! mine the weakness, my poor Josephine ! (embracing her). 
To think, whatever policy enjoins, 

I could ere summon force to part from you. 

When all is selfish triumph in “/Aecr hearts (glancing at reiatives), 
Must you alone he doomed to wretchedness ? 

As, on my head, no hand shall place the crown 

Save that which won it, so, around this brow (/ayzng his hand 
It shall be mine to wreath a diadem. on her head) 


ACT DROP. 









































Wreck of the Brig “ Temple.” 


REMINISCENCES OF THE BRIG “TEMPLE,” 
AFTER A LAPSE OF FORTY-FOUR YEARS. 


Tsose colonial residents, who, now-a-days, think little of **sending 
home” their children by swift and commodious steamers, for the 
advantages of an English education, and who; frequently cross the 
blue Atlantic, to enjoy with them a month’s holidays, are apt to 
underrate the favourable conditions under which the intercourse of 
families is now kept up. Forty years ago it was otherwise, and 
those who thus parted, not unfrequently parted for ever. 

My early childhood was passed in comparative solitude, without 
playmates, in our mountain home in Jamaica, where, from the 
broad piazza, the eye roamed over a perennial green, to the dreamy 
and etherial azure of the ocean beyond—or scanned the wide pano- 
rama of hill and valley, dark with the sombre foliage of the 
“berried’’ pimento; and orange groves, as old Quarles says, with 
their ‘‘ golden lamps hung in a green night,’’—until the magnificent 
prospect, was bounded only by the rugged peaks.of Mont Diabolo, 
where, generally rests those thunder clouds, whose distant mutterings 
addso much to the grandeur of the scenery. 

] was now in my sixth year, when my parents resolved to send 
me to England, in charge of a distant relative, an officer in the army, 
who, with his wife and only child—all alike strangers to me—was 
ordered home on duty. 

I regarded the preparations for the voyage as an amusement, 
rather than as the serious prelude to an important event in my life ; 


aud therefore, when the moment for parting arrived, childlike, I . 


was taken by surprise, and overwhelmed by the vague dread of 

being cast adrift, on an unknown, and mysterious world. But the 

inevitable moment at length came. We had arrived at the 

sequestered bay of Ocho-rios, where in the offing lay a strange 

vessel, afterwards so familiar to me, as the brig “ Temple,’’ Mid- 

Wiater master, bound for the port of London. 

_ Iwas taken on board by a black nurse, and my attention being 
immediately rivetted on the strange objects around me, when, at 
length, Iturned towards my mother—she was gone! It is.needless 
attempt to describe emotions, the remembrance of which, even 
How, will at times, flit across the mind. Then came a blank— 
but Ihave since heard that I became dangerously ill, from the 
elfects of so sudden a blow. A night or so later, I seemed to 
awaken from dreary dream, or a trance—and the wild 
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cry of “ Breakers ahead !’’ and the noise of feet rushing to gy) 
fro, I well remember, aroused in me a sudden hope of escape 
We had struck on a coral reef, off the Cayman isly 
Hurried on deck, in the dead of the night, I quickly obseryg 
live stock, boxes, and barrels, being cast into a boat, which hag 
been lowered, and shortly afterwards, I was landed on (to me) gone 
upvknown shore, which, however, proved to be one of the small — 
islets of the group. 

In those days (1829), the Cayman islands! were uninhabited, 
save Ly a few families, who had established themselves on Grand 
Cayman, the largest of the three—but whether they were originally 
Buccaneers, or outlaws from Jamaica, it is now impossible to Bay, 
My memory can only recall two of these, named Bowden and Watling, 
These rude people lived undisturbed by the rest of the world, and 
obtained a livelihood by turtle hunting on the sands by night. Of 
individuals, I have no recollection whatever, which may ae. 
count for my impression, that there were but two families; and] 
note the circumstance, as an instance of the vagaries of memory, 
which will sometimes exclude persons, while retaining the most 


lively impressions of inanimate objects. But I anticipate the 
chronology of events. 








' Cayman-braque ard Little Cayman (usually pronounced Camiines or 
Caymiines), lie within five miles of each other, and thirty-four north of 
Grand Cayman, which is about one and a-half mile long by half a mile in 
breadth, and is the only one of the three inhabited. These islets are so low 
as to be invisible from a ship’s deck at a distance of fifteen miles. Columbus 
fell in with this small group on his return from Porto Bello to Hispaniola; 
and observing the coast swarming with turtle, called them ‘ Las Tortugas.” 
In 1655, when Jamaica was captured, they were still uninhabited, but Long 
(Hist. of Jamaica) reckoned the population, in 1774, at 106 ; and in 1827, the 
Bishop of Jamaica estimated it at 1600, but the writer has a strong impression 
that both estimates were erroneous. The present race have a chief, or 
government office of their own choosing, and they frame their own regulations, 
but have two justices appointed from Jamaica. These islets are in lat. 19,” 
N., and are distant about thirty or forty leagues from the western extremity 
of the former island, of which they are a dependancy. (See Martin’s West Jndies, 
&ec.) Whether the “Temple” was wrecked off Cayman-braque, or Little 
Cayman, the writer is unable to say, as he has never met any one personally 
acquainted with those localities, and indeed, so little is known of them that 
there would be considerable difficulty in correcting the topographical errors of 
memory after the lapse of nearly half a century. The following is the oly 
notice of the “Temple” which I have yet found :—“ The Brig ‘ Temple,’ of 
London, 208 tons, built at Ipswich, in 1816.” . . . The following appeals 
in Lloyd’s List of 30th June, 1829 :—“The ‘ Temple, Midwinter, from 
Jamaica to London, was wrecked on the night of the 30th April, off the east 
end of Caymanes. No mention of passengers : crew and part of cargo saved. 
Notes and Queries, 5, S. II. 96). 
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On the beach where we landed, there was a deserted hut, to 
which I was taken by my nurse, to whom I now became attached, 
for she had the usual kindly disposition of her race; but she left me 
shortly after our arrival in England, and I have never since heard 
what became of her. 

At daybreak, we arose and sallied forth. How well I remem. 
ber the scene !—the glories of that sunrise, from the bed of 
ocean ; the weird aspect of the brig, cradled amongst the breakers 
of the coral reef, with its white sails lazily flapping on the masts ; 
the low brushwood, from which rose, here and there, dwarfish palm. 
trees-—the yellow sands, and the curious shells! Nor have I for. 

n breaking our fast on ship biscuits and coffee, under an awn. 
ing formed of the Union Jack, and—more vividly, perhaps, than all 
—I recollect near this spot, a bush with delicate foliage, which bore 
prickly pods, the receptacle of sundry glossy slate-coloursd nuts, 
known in the West Indies, as nickers.' 

How, or when, we removed to the larger island, already referred 
to, I know not; but I remember distinctly that the families already 
named had small wooden houses with poultry yards attached, 
around which grew some exceptionally large trees, and a magnifi- 
cent specimen, as it appeared to me, of the tree jasmine, whose 
delicate odorous blossoms, yield the frangipanni of our perfumers. 
Nor have some coloured prints of scriptural subjects, and a painted 
drum, entirely escaped my memory, although the appearance of our 
new friends and their every-day life have left no traces on it, 
beyond the idea that, while indebted to them for board and lodging, 
they took good care to relieve us of all superfluous clothing, &c., 
which we had saved from the wreck. 3 

We used to be constantly on the look-out, for the few vessels 
which came that way; and after, I believe, about three weeks, a 
ship, to which we had signalled, hove to. Accordingly, we took to 
our boat, and made for the welcome visitor. But night was already 
coming on—the surf was high, and the rising wind seemed to 
impend a storm. The men strained every nerve to reach the ship, 
but in vain; and her captain, probably afraid of remaining any 
longer in such dangerous proximity, suddenly bore away, and left 
us on that dark night, to return as best we might. Even now, I 


seem to see that black object looming afar off—as she appeared to me 
“a creature of evil! 


é 





‘ Eighteen years afterwards, being in the Himalayas, a friend showed me 
& box of young plants raised from seed obtained from Sabarunpore, when L 
immediately recognised the leaves of the Wicker, which I had never, in th 


Meantime seen, and on inquiry I ascertained that it was the same, botanically 
known as Guilhdina Bonduc. 
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We were nearly lost in this perilous attempt, for the rollock of 
at any rate, one of our oars, was broken, while we were in the 
surf, and the consternation of my companions made an impression 
on me, not easily to be effaced. 

At length, I suppose about a week after, another ship hove to, 
It was the ‘‘Thetis,’’' bound for London, and, as I afterwands 
ascertained, we were mainly indebted to the only passenger m 
board—a Dr. Crane—for our rescue. 

We were thus, once again on a fair way to reach England, 
when, a day or so later, coasting by Cuba, we ran on a sandbank, 
and while in this dangerous situation, I, who in early life, was 
gifted with an extraordinary long sight, was, I believe, the first to 
descry boats approaching from the shore. These proved to be 
filled with armed men,—the pirates that, even in those days, in. 
fested the Spanish waters. Then, indeed, were our efforts redoubled 
to lighten the ship. I seem still to see the huge barrels and pun. 
cheons thrown overboard, while anxious faces turned again and 
again to the suspicious craft coming nearer and nearer, until, just 
as they were close upon us, most providentially, the vessel gavea 
great heave, and rising free again on the buoyant waters, we 
thankfully resumed our course, leaving that imminent peril soon 
far away in our wake. This incident must have been almost im. 
mediately reported, in some mysterious manner, in Jamaica; for 
in my father’s diary, is recorded bis anguish at my having been 
“taken and massacred by pirates.’’ 

The remainder of the voyage has entirely escaped my memory, 
until our ultimate arrival in tlie Thames, beyond which period 
I need Say ho more. 

In conclusion, I may remark that I never again saw my parents, 
after our parting at Ocho-rios. I have since revisited Jamaica, and 
refreshed my memory with its scenes; but the Cuymans still 
remain, the imperfect realities of the speechless past. 

Of the three relatives, who were my fellow voyagers, the father 
died many years afterwards in Seinde, his wife perished when the 
**Great Liverpool > was wrecked off the Coast of Spain, and'their only 
child lived to serve with his regiment (the 78th Highlanders) at the 
relief of Lucknow ; and shortly afterwards died in England from 
the effects of arduous service on that memorable occasion, followed 
by a short campaign in Persia. 

One curious fact yet remains to be told; the papers relating to 
the year 1829 were, it appears, destroyed by fire at Lloyd’s. The 
Board of Trade was not then in existence ; and although the report 
of the loss of the ‘‘ Temple,’’ is preserved in a brief record, there is 


—_— 





' Burton, master. 
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nothing whatever, I believe, to show that her passengers were saved, 
api therefore, in the eyes of the law, I presume the hand which 
pow pens this narrative must be supposed to lie in the depths of 
the Carribbean sea, unless a father’s will, subsequent to these 
events, relieves a son of the serious consequences of that tragical 
entry in his diary. 

J. H. LA, 





Norz.—As there is no record of the writer's birth, as his baptism took 
six years afterwards, and{considering how common it is in families, 
when the first son dies, to give the same Christian name to the next—in the 
present instance it might be argued that the son mentioned in the father’s 


will was the brother, of the same name, of him whose untimely fate is recorded 
in the father’s diary ! 
















Shakespeare Horownes, 


‘SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


JULIET. 


Fa1THFvt till death. That legend all’of gold 
Circles thine history with purest ray ; 
While seems its brilliance quite to drop away 
In these degenerate times, and leave us cold 
And calculating. In the days of old 
Love grew historic. And its scroll of fame 
Enshrines than thine no more heroic name, 
Type of a heart that was not bought and sold, 
But gave its all for love. Oh, when there meet 
Two souls like thine, what matter days of dearth ? 
What reck they of the poor concerns of earth, 
When each for each alone their pulses beat 
With force electric? Death_itself were sweet 
To love like this. But oh, such love is fled ! 
Love in thy grave, sweet Juliet, now lies dead. 
Yet stripped of death’s dear hope in purer spheres to greet. 


Monotonous the long days come and go, 

As, standing by the restless marge of ocean, 

One sees, with ceaselessly recurrent motion, 
Upon the beach the wavelets ebb and flow. 

Ah, they alone who love, yet hope not, know 

The priceless value of that heritage 

That lives upon our Shakespeare’s pictured page, 
And makes one sympathise with Romeo. 

Could we but meet the deathless love he met— 

A love that did all else so far transcend, 

That cared no whit for fortune, fame, or friend, 
That, come what might, he knew could ne’er forget, 
This common world might be a heaven yet. 

Such love is bounded not by vital breath, 

But, out beyond the narrow firth of death, 
Sees stretch the glassy sea no storms can fret— 
Such thy fair history’s moral, death-crowned Juliet! 


Maurice DAVIES. 










































The Austrian Polar Expedition. 


THE AUSTRIAN POLAR EXPEDITION. 


Austria is jubilant at the safe return of the crew of the 
“Tegetthoff,”” although the ship itself was left in the Polar seas, 
after five months labour to set her free, tilted up seven feet 
through the pressure of the ice. ‘‘ With this event,’’ says a 
writer in the Allgemeine Zeitung, ‘‘ German science can twine a 
new spray into the crown of her fame, and Austria, especially, may 
be proud that the bold undertakers of the enterprise are sons of her 
land.” ‘‘It would be vain,’’ writes another, “ to attempt to give 
any idea of the almost child-like joy which, in every street, every 
house. every garret, prevailed.’’ ‘‘ The annals of science,’’ says 
the Neue Freie Presse ‘‘ which are so much more durable and 
trustworthy than political chronicles, will mark this day as that of 
the proclamation of a noble and advantageous victory.”’ 

The moral of all this is that an intelligent and enlightened 
people take as much interest in geographical discovery, as in war- 
like triumphs. The victors are not honoured as are those who: 
gain renown in the battle-field, but their reputation is far more 
durable. ‘‘ Yes, heroes and victors,’’ says one writer, ‘ are they 
who form that little band, which two years ago prepared to seek a 
way through the pathless ocean of the north.’’ It further shows 
that Great Britain is not occupying its true position whilst it 
declines to labour in Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel, in the 
same cause which has led German and Austrian expeditions to the 
Polar Seas of Siberia. The very results of these latter expeditions 
tend to show that if there is a chance of reaching the Pole, it is 
more likely to be met with by way of Smith Sound than between 
Nova Zembla and Spitzberzen. 

Having given some account of the Austrian expedition in the 
pages of the New Montuty Macazine for April and June 1872, 
and again in the number for January 1873, our readers will expect 
tc hear something of the results obtained by this unquestionably 
creditable effort in Polar navigation. 

The ‘* Admiral Tegetthoff’” left Trcmsée on the 14th of 
July, 1872, and, proceeding round the North Cape, encountered 
drift-ice in long. 48° east. Working through this, it reached the 
coast of Nova Zembla (Novaya Zemlya or Novaya-Semlia), in 
lat. 75 N. Making its way hence along the coast to the northward, 
the good ship arrived at Berch Islands, where it was met by Count 
Wiltezek’s yacht ‘‘Isbjérnen,”’ and in company with that vessel, 
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it reached Barents Island, where the ‘‘Isbjornen’’ parted 
company. 

After wintering at this point, and establishing a depot of pro. 
visions, the ‘‘ Tegetthoff’’ left the island, and was steered to the 
north-east, and then to the north-west. Thus the winter of 1872.3, 
and the summer of 1873, were passed. In the autumn of last year 
the ‘‘ Tegetthoff’’ was ultimately driven upon an unknown land, 
where, being enclosed in pack-ice, she was obliged to winter. This 
was in 78° 51 N. Lat., and 59° E. long. 

A great extent of land was seen from this position, stretching 
out to the northward and westward, This land was explored in 
sledges mainly by parties under Lieut. Payer, in March and suc. 
ceeding months; and the explorers are reported to have got as far 
north as 82° 5 on the 4th of May, and to have determined that 
the land extended to beyond the parallel of 83° of north latitude, 
It will be remembered that Sir Edward Parry’s farthest point on 
his celebrated sledge journey towards the Pole was 82° 40 30", but 
Captain Hall, sailing up Smith Sound to lat. 82° 16, saw Grinnell 
Land, stretching towards the north, it is supposed to about 84° of 
latitude. This was from a point situated beyond the 85°. 

‘The newly-discovered polar land was named Franz Joseph Land, 
in honour of the Emperor of Austria. It is describéd as being 
mountainous, and not only ice and snow-clad and barren, but 
singularly destitute in animal and vegetable life. Pieces of drift. 
wood were, however, found, showiug that its shores are probably 
washed at times by an extreme prolongation of the Gulf Stream, 
a fact which is further borne out by the appearance of ‘‘ blinus”’ 
or ice of one year’s tormation. The land appears to be of igneous 
origin, the mountains being mainly composed of dolerite or basaltic 
greenstone, a mixture of augite and labradorite. 

Already it has been assumed that the discovery of this new Polar 
land dispels what are designated as the ‘‘ dreams ’’ of a sea warmed 
by the Gulf Stream encircling the Pole, and further that ‘“ Francis 
Joseph Land”’ is connected with Gillis Land; so that instead of 
a sea encircling the pole, a continent exists there. But this is 
altogether a premature conclusion to arrive at—a mere hypothesis 
—and further information must be obtained before so important 
a point is definitely settled. 

On the 20th of May, all hope of extricating the ‘‘ Tegetthoff,” 
which had, as before observed, been raised by the packice to a height 
of seven feet, being gone, the commanding officer and his gallant 
companions abandoned the ship, and travelled with four sledge 
boats to Nova Zembla, where, after various troubles and difficulties 
the sledge-boats travelling sometimes over ice fields, on runners, 
sometimes by channels and open water—they happily reached 4 
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Russian fishing schooner, which conveyed them to Tromsée, the well. 
known island on the north-east coast of Norway, in the strait between 
the mainland and the island of Hvaloe, with a town of the same name 
lying on the east side of it. This was after trying in vain to find a 
ship at Matthew's Strait (Matochkin Sharr), the arm of the sea 
which divides Nova Zembla, and it was not till Cape Britwin had 
been rounded in boats that the Russian schooner was met with. 
The glad tidings of the safety of the crew, which have filled 
the hearts of the good Austrians with joy and pride, and 
which will be received by all with infinite gratification were, 
however, telegraphed from Vardoe, a town upon the peninsula 
of Fiskeroe, on the island of the same name. Only one member 
of the Expedition, the engineer Krisch, perished from disease 
of the lungs. The satisfaction felt| by the Austrians that their 
flag has thus been borne to the impenetrable ice zone, and 
that Austria’s name, already renowned by many voyages of explora- 
tion, has gained a place in the temples of a science where it was 
hitherto wanting, is, it has been observed, fully justified, and who- 
ever knows and appreciates that amiable people, will sympathise 
with them in their patriotic pride and gratitication. 
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The Rural Life of Shakespeare. 


THE RURAL LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE:! 


THE chief faults of so-called students of Shakspeare are that they 
are too apt to contemplate their master through a microscope, and 
to be hypercritical in regard to what each may detect or suppose he 
has detected. 

The place where the poet passed his early days, now little more 
than a large village, and still less in the time of Shakspeare, with 
its peculiarly rural surroundings, would lead anyone to expect some. 
thing bucolic even in its municipal authorities. How much more 
must this have been the case with a youth whose family connec. 
tions were, at least in part, agricultural. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
has even ascertained that Shakspeare’s father was a dealer in 
general agricultural produce. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith has taken—not a microscopical—but a 
broad view of his subject, devoting himself to the examination of 
passages in Shakspeare’s works which are peculiarly rural, and 
which show such a deep insight into country customs and pursuits, 
and such an intimate knowledge of horticultural processes and the 
business of the farm, as to compel him to believe ‘‘ that he must 
have passed much of his youth in the country, in gardens, and in 
farmhouses.’’ He does not intimate that the poet himself was a 
gardener or a farmer—simply that which is irretragably proved by 
his writings, that he was intimate with such associations and with 
rural life; yet critics have been found to animadvert upon this, 
that out of Shakspeare’s plays generally texts may be taken on 
which he may be charged with being anything. “ He has already 
been proved to have been brought up for a lawyer, a physician, a 
soldier, a sailor, an engineer, and a man of science, and what not. He 
may be thus shown to be Paynim, Buddhist, Christian, Papist, or 
anything else.”’ 

There is much truth in this, in the microscopic point of view, 
and so comprehensive, so wide grasping, and so universal was the 
genius of our national poet, that he has not only been supposed to 
have been a great traveller, but to have been endowed with the gift 
of prophecy. ‘I'll puta girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes ’’ has, indeed, been looked upon as more than a midsum- 
mer’s night’s dream. We have, ourselves, only recently had occa- 
sion to call attentiov to a foresight, or a very peculiar act of intelli- 


——— 





' Th» Rural Life of Shakespeare, as illustrated by his Works. By C- 
Roach Smith. svo., pp. 65. George Bell and Sons, London. 
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gence on the part of the poet—one which appears hitherto to have 
escaped notice. It is only in modern times that the dragon-myth 
has been traced down from its various transformations to certain 
cloud phenomena—the storm and lightening, and that from the 
egered and legendary records of the Hindus. YetShakpeare frequently 
associated dragons with clouds (‘‘ Mid. Night’s Dream,’’ act. 3. 
«Qymb.”’ act. 2.) and even speaks of “ clouds that are dragonish,”’ 
(“ Ant. and Cleo.,’’ act 4).. Now, this is the more remarkable, as 
the original myth appears to have been lost or overlooked, even in 
biblical times—in the times both of the Old and New Testament— 
and it is only in the Revelation that we find the great red dragon, 
with his place in heaven, ‘‘like the cloud that flasheth lightning.” 
It appears as if it was the gift sometimes of genius to anticipate 
the researches of earning, philosophy, and even of science. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith’s illustrations of the poet’s intimate know- 
ledge of rural life are alike striking and conclusive. The pruning 
of fruit-trees is, as he remarks, described with the decision and con- 
fidence of the most experienced gardener. Numerous passages are 
full of similies taken from the garden, indicating the fatal results of 
neglect of culture. Weeds, the bane of good husbandry, are, indeed, 
continually used as a simile. Other passages “continue”’ as the 
author also remarks ‘‘to show an extraordinary knowledge of 
nature, especially in the garden; and the allusions occur so con. 
tinually that it is obvious the mind of the writer must have been 
richly stored, almost to overflowing, with horticultural learning ; 
a learnmg which could never have been acquired by books; but WE 
which must have resulted from close*contemplation and deep reflec- 
tion,” 

In the passage from ‘‘ The Winter's Tale.”’ relating to one of 
the main processes in horticultural science, the meaning of the 
words ‘‘streak’d gillyflowers’’ is not patent. Mr. C. Roach Smith 
believes the wallflower to be meant ; but wallflowers are rarely set } 
in slips, as Perdita intimates of gillyflowers. In the country the ! 
stock is generally called gillyflower in the present day. Loudon, t 
inhis “ Ency. of Plants,’ applies the word to one species only | 
mathiola incana, with its purple flowers and double varieties, often 
mottled or streaked. Yet are stocks as seldom planted in slips as ; 
wallflowers, whilst the clove-pink, as Mr. Walter suggests, is. ; 
But the poet alludes to carnations in the same line : 











































(74 . . 
Are our carnations and streaked gillyflowers, 
Which some call nature’s bastards ;” 


= this may have been to distinguish clove-pinks from carnations, 
‘Rig the latter are only varieties of dianthus caryophyllus. 
re may have been wall-gillyflowers, stock-gillyflowers, and 
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clove.gillyflowers ; but the poet appears to have had the clove-pink 
in his mind’s eye. Mr. C. Roach Smith has ably explained away 
Steeven’s objections to Rosalind’s playful, and yet witty, proposal to 
graft Touchstone with a medlar; as also Chalmers’s hypercriticism 
upon palm.trees in the forest of Arden—the allusion being mapj. 
festly to the willow catkins so called on Palm Sunday. 

It would carry us too far to follow the author in his illustrations 
of Shakspeare’s intimacy with farming processes and customs. They 
are as apt as they are convincing. So also of the allusions to 


habits, customs, and sports, essentially rural, and to flowers - 


and pastoral scenery, which forcibly exemplify a mind deeply im. 
pressed by country life, as, still further, do those allusions to field. 
sports which form another and rather prominent feature in the 
rural life of our great poet, and in which the author tells us “ no. 
where do we find the least token of tolerating thoughtless cruelty ; 
on the contrary, the feeling of mercy pervades the whole.’’ Mr. C, 
Roach Smith sees no reason, from the same evidence, to doubt the 
truth of the tradition that in early life Shakspeare was mixed up 
with some hunting adventure which brought him before the justice. 
seat of Sir Thomas Lucy, and that he penned the well-known 
lampoon attributed to him. 

Mr. Waller is, we hear, about to publish reasons for believing 
that Shakspeare must have been in Italy ; and Dr. Bell’s conjec. 
tures as to his having been in Germany, if not conclusive, are 
certainly very ingenious. Mr. C, Roach Smith contents himself 
with showing it to be tolerably well proved from the poet’s writings 
that he had been in Kent, that he had seen the cliffs near Dover, 
a fact which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps,:is prepared also to prove, that 
he knew the Weald of Kent and Rochester, and, as an almost 
natural sequence, that he was personally acquainted with the lonely 
hills and wooded road by Gadshill. It would have been more ex- 
traordinary, if Shakspeare, born at Stratford-on-Avon, had passed 
the rest of his life in his study or on the boards of a city theatre, 
than that he had visited some of the scenes which he has so ably 


described, as like our great novelist, Sir Walter Scott—to have 
immortalised whatever his pen touched. 
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A BATCH OF POETS. 


Or the making of books,.we are informed by a highly respectable 
authority, there is, and probably will be no end. I will venture 
to suggest that even should the making of prose works cease as a 
staple of manufacture, there will still remain large numbers 
besieging the publishers with poetry books. Your average poetaster 
is the strangest creature in life. He is chiefly ot two kinds. 
The obtrusively modest one, who takes every opportunity of making 
his acquaintances share the contempt that he not unjustly enter- 
tains for himself; and the loud and truculent individual, who in- 
sists on the superior merit of his productions, and is never tired of 
expressing a contempt of the vulgar herd of writers who get money 
for their lucubrations. I have said that he is chiefly of two kinds, 
so also is she ;—and owing to a variety of accidental circumstances— 
such as idleness, sentimentality, and over.stimulated emotion—She 
ismuch more numerous than He. It is a well-known fact that 
the great bulk of the volumes of poetry issued every week from 
the press is not a publication in the ordinary sense of the word— 
that is to say, the author and not the publisher incurs any risk 
that may be occasioned by the issue. Disappointed poetasters say 
“Yes, we know! but, then, look at the many books that publishers 
have refused, but which struggling into existence, have eventually 
become famous.’’ Such instances are very rare. The author of 
“Sartor Resartus’’ had to wait; but his celebrated book made its 
first appearance in a leading magazine. The authors of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses ’’ had to wait, but they obtained some money for 
their work. In fact, if we were to examine seriatim the cases put 
forward by both the modest and truculent poetasters as reasons 
Sufficient to justify them in wasting time in writing, and money in 
publishing, their effusions, it would be found that few of them had 
4 solid foundation in fact. The sordid and under-educated monster 
that these weaklings have evolved out of their inner consciousness 
to represent the publisher of to-day, is as far as possible from the 
truth. Its absurdity must be admitted with the admission of a 
few common-places appreciable by the vulgarest intellect. Com- 
monplace the first—publishers are shrewd business men. Common- 
Place the second—a valuable literary work will bring money to a 
purchaser publishing it. It follows, therefore, that publishers will 

wclined to buy a book which has merit or some other saleable 
quality in it. “ Ab, but,’”’ argue our modest and trucvlent friends, 
II 
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“ publishers may be shrewd business men, but they are not prag. 
tised literary critics.’’ This statement is at once true and untrue 
—that is to say, there are publishers and publishers. Some of 
them are admirable judges of the wares submitted to them ; others 
purchase books as a farmer buys sheep—by the breed ; while the 
great majority in the trade employ literary gentlemen at consider. 
able salaries to pass sentence on the manuscripts submitted, and it 
is in accordance with the opinion of these gentlemen that books are 
accepted or rejected. Ido not mean to say that these readers are 
superhumanly gifted, or that they are infallible in their deliver. 
ances, but they generally deliver candid, scholarly, and business. 
like opinions. It not unfrequently happens, too, that they have 
the satisfaction of seeing their judgments verified. For surely it 
may be claimed by the critic as an unconscious tribute to his 
sagacity, if, after a lapse of years, he finds placed upon his table 
for review the very book which, in manuscript, he condemned, but 
placed on his table in a garb which demonstrates plainly that the 
ambitious author, disappointed by recurring refusals to print on the 
part of the trade, has himself paid the piper, and enjoys that 
sublime sensation of conceit which is euphemistically alluded to as 
“the satisfaction of seeing one’s self in print.’’ This satisfaction 
ought to be of the smallest kind; and it would be no satisfaction at 
all were it not founded upon the most ridiculous error. The author 
imagines that because he is printed he ranks in the social economy 
with recognised writers, from Homer down to Tennyson. In fact, 
he would have as much right in claiming equality with these 
worthies on the ground that they wore clothing, while he also, does 
not go about naked. 

My immediate duty, however, is to write some short notices of 
one or two recent volumes, which, with a number of others, I 
brought down into the country with me in order to keep my hand 
in during an enforsed holiday. Two of the volumes selected are by 
gentlemen who have a claim to respectful and sympathetic treat- 
ment. Three of them are by no means poets, but are tolerably 
expert in managing the outworks of verse. The thirteen or four- 
teen, of which no mention will be made, are by the individuals 
in perusing whose works I have been urged to inditing my opening 
paragraph of this article. 

‘*Shorn Relics ’’ is a little book in green, published by Messrs. 
Adams and Francis, the celebrated literary publishers of Fleet 
Street. The author does not give his name, but tells in a preface 
a most extraordinary tale about the discovery of the gems in 
Monastery in Andalusia. They were written in English, and 
formed part of a memoir. The fortunate antiquarian who happened 
upon this treasure-trove, cut out a number of them with a kuile. 
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Here we get the exquisitely quaint and felicitous title of the work, 
which belongs, according to the author of the preface, to the early 

of the last century. Now it is quite true that in the early 
part of the last century there were in vogue some rather eccentric 
rhymes. It is also undoubtedly true that writers were fond of 
alluding to the “merle” and the *‘quarry.’’ It would be safe, 
also, to represent them as addressing “fickle Fortune’’ as an 
‘errant jilt.”” But the honour of rhyming “ soar ’’ with ‘‘ claw ;’’ 
“walks ’’ with “ forks ;”’ “‘ draws ’’ with ‘‘ scores ;”’ ‘‘ palm’ with 
‘disarm’? —is quite a modern cockney notion, so that though I would 
hesitate to print the expression of an unqualified disbelief in the 
statements of the anonymous trouble-tomb who writes the pretace, 
I would very much like to hear further particulars about this 
wonderful monastery near to La Isabela, in the “abandoned 
streets ’’ of which “‘ the dogs bayed suspiciously ’’ as the captor of 
“Shorn Relics ’’ cantered through them. 

“ Poems,’’ by Samuel Kennedy Cowan, is a little book in green, 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. Mr. Cowan is not 
without a poetic feeling. He has, however, got some of the worst 
vices of the Swinburne and Rossetti school, without retaining any 
of those incommunicable qualities, which have tended to make 
that school a power among the influences affecting the literature of 
our time. Obscurity and affectation are only tolerated in the very 
great. Where there are no counterbalancing beauties the modern 
student of poetry comes not. In all that Mr. Cowan has published 
in this volume of poems I see nothing that ought to call‘loudly for 
utterance, or that being uttered, is likely to dwell in the ear of any 
one whomsoever. A poem such as this, for instance, suggests 
doubts as to the writer’s sanity — 


“OF HER. 
ADDRESSED To my Frienp, F——F——M——. 


“Or her? What, have I spoken, save to thee ? 
Thee, in whose love two kindred souls are closed, 
The larger life wherein the less reposed, 

The stern broad brow which breezes of a sea 

Full-sunset, struck first, and off on to me 
Glanct, broken? Never. Nowonly Iam blest, 
When I redream how often in my rest, 

[ have szen, long after she hath ceast to be, 

And round her grave sweet Memory, lingering gleams 
Not. bland stars, but blancht cheeks, in the damp mist, 
Seamed with long tears, Love's battle’s glorious scars ; 

How often I have met her in my dreams, 

And claspt her, and how often I have kist, 
And wished for her in the wandering of the stars.” 
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Spasmodic twaddle of this sort is not likely to perform apy 
essential service in literature or art. It is to be hoped that My. 
Cowan's friend ‘‘ F F M”’ is able to make out his meaning, 
I certainly can’t. The effusion is as intelligible as one of Vanrry 
Fatr’s prize enigmas. Though it should be mentioned that the 
ingenious author of these puzzles never indulges in such expressions 
as “the stern broad brow which breezes of a sea.’? Neither a brow 
or anything else is permitted to “ breeze ’’ in the English language, 
Mr. Cowan has enlivened his volume with some very admirable 
parodies. Indeed, one of them (‘‘ Kn Passant’’), is so clever a 
travestie of the laureate’s well-known Idyllic manner that I would 
advise Mr. Cowan to hesitate, and ascertain whether he would not 
be more likely to succeed as a writer of vers de societé than asa 
disciple of an erratic school the history and motives of which are, 
probably, unknown to him. 

‘* A String of Pearls,” by William Watkins Old, is a little 
book in green, published by that distinguished literary house, 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, of Paternoster Row, and it is just the 
sort of volume that a critic feels some compunction in condemning. 
The author has both purpose and method. Dividing his book into 
nine parts, each supposed to be influenced by one of the nine 
muses, he gives poetic utterance to the phases of a human mind 
exercised by external forces. To carry out such a purpose with 
any degree of perfection, would be, of course, impossible. Indeed, 
I am gratuitously supposing that the writer had so definite an in- 
tention. The author has a strong appreciation for the quiet side oi 
nature, and a sympathy for the more melancholy phases of life. He 
expresses himself delicately, and at times with an unforced quaint- 
ness. The book is that of a gentleman with refined tastes anda 
gift for daintily expressing poetic prettinesses, but of one lacking 
utterly the higher qualities of a poet. I may point out that on 
page sixty-three, and in the concluding line of a poem entitled 
** L’ Addio,”” the writer unconsciously quotes from Mr. Tennyson's 
* In Memoriam.”’ 

Two other little books in green and I have done.. ‘‘ Alexander 
the Great,’’ by Aubrey de Vere, is in many respects a remarkable 
work. It is a dramatic effort, indeed, that calls for a Jarge and 
more critical review than can be given to it upon this occasion. 
The author possesses a gift rarely discovered in those who publish 
poems—that is to say, he possesses a strong power of characteris} — 
tion. In the present instance he has done himself Jess than justice 
by assigning a too-extended period to the duration of his story. Tbe 
paintias of his hero, however, is no daub, but an historical portratt 
full of beauty, and evidencing at once the presence of genius and 
scholarship on the part of the artist. 
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Mi “The Heart’s Great Rulers ’’ is the latest work from the ever- 

r. busy pen of Mr. Nicholas Michell. In these pages attention has ee 

as frequently been called to what seem to be the peculiar merits of . E 

T Mr. Michell’s works. They bring us back ‘to a time when poets 

ie were not merely content to utter one or two little obscurities per | 

as annum, but to a time when literary activity busied itself in narra- | 

iw tive, in illustrating the passions, and, generally speaking, in making \) 

re itself understood by the human intellect, and in coming home to i 

le the human heart. The opening portion of this volume—that from | 

af which the book derives its title, is devoted to the illustration of the | 

4 various influences that control the heart of man. The author has a 

ot power of narrative not unlike that of Crabbe, and whether he is 

a narrating a story with pathos for its main attraction, or a tale in 

e, which the darker scenes of human life are pourtrayed, he can i 
always boast of being able to carry his reader along with him. At | 

le the end of the volume are reprinted some poems, which originally I 

e, appeared in this magazine, to the pages of which Mr. Mitchell has | 


he been for years a constant contributor. 








Sunset on the Bosphorus. 


SUNSET ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


BEAUTIFUL Bosphorus ! enchantingly wandering 
’Twixt grass-covered banks that charm into rest, 
To dreamiest quiet delightfully pandering, 
Giving the solitude still sweeter zest ; 

Now the rude storm winds cease to disturb thee, 
Nor bid in white foam thy sweet waters rise ; 
But the calmness of skies blue and sunny 

Alone is reflected to storm-wearied eyes. 


Beautiful Bosphorus! gentle and tender, 
Reflecting the beauties that lie by tby side ; 
Giving to everything still sweeter loveliness, 
Like the eyes of a lover rejoiced in his bride, 
Out on thy bosom while fades the crimson, 
Of the warm sunlight in molten lead, 

I float in my caique just like an infant, 
Lulled to his sleep in the downiest bed. 


Beautiful minarets gilded and slender, 

That rise from the centre of keen, sordid strife, 
Pointing with fingers taper and tender, 
Upwards and onwards, the journey of life ; 

Now the last rays shine on star and on crescent, 
Beautiful emblems of happier days ; 

And I see Istambeul not of the present, 

But back in the past my memory strays. 


Beautiful Bosphorus! Grand old Propontis ! 

Alas for the days when thy beauties were sung, 
When but a sight of thy glorious waters 

Inspired the sweet songs that through ages were sung, 
Alas for those songs, and alas for the singers 

The songs have been sung and well-nigh forgot, 

Soft and voluptuous thy beauty still lingers 

While nations and kingdoms have been and are not. 


OLIVE HARPER. 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A STORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA. 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘The Hunlock Title Deo ls,” Kc. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE AUTHOR AND HIS CRITIC. 


THE clocks of the different churches in Edinburgh had just 
told out the hour of seven, one clear, frosty evening in the month 
of February. The old town was lighted up, and a singular and 
beautiful effect the lights had, glittering through the darkness. 

There was the castle, its outline barely discernible, so that the 
lights, visible here and there in the barrack windows, looked like 
lamps suspended in mid air. The steep sides of the rock and the 
green depths beneath were shrouded in darkness ; but in the direc- 
tion of the old town a few lights glimmered through the foliage ; 
thesg few increased to many ; and from the Mound, the outline of 
the tall houses, eight and ten stories high, was marked very dis- 
tinctly and clearly by rows of lights glittering in the windows, and 
rising tier upon tier till they seemed to touch the clouds. Far 
beneath shone the long line of lamps on the North Bridge ; higher 
up the lights in the High Street, in its closes and wynds, and 
above these, again, the lamps on the Castle Hill. 

Taking apparently little heed of anything that was passing 
around him, Robert Norris was hurrying down Princes Street, 
absorbed in thought; and by the expression of his face, his 
thoughts would seem to be far from pleasant. 

It is nearly two yéars since he buried his wife in the grave- 
yard of the West Church. He sorrowed very deeply for her loss, 
and appeared inconsolable ; nevertheless, in his heart, he meditated 
atenewal, at no very distant date, of that proposal he had made 
in, what we may term, hobbledehoyhood, under the shadow of the 
Water Tower, Yes, he seriously contemplated again offering his 
hand to Teresa. If she had charmed him before, in earlier and 
happier days, the charin was still greater now, when he saw her so 
actively busy in his house, saw how everythiog prospered under 
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her fostering care, how his children loved her, and what powers she 
possessed of sweetening the happiness of all those who came within ‘ 
her influence. ‘Then, as though pointing te the happy fulfilmen 
of his wishes, there was always the idea that Teresa had not really . 
loved Piers, and that a lingering feeling of attachment for himself | 
had prevented her marriage with his friend. But as often as Norris | 
was on the point of renewing his declaration, so often did the 


words die away on his lips, checked, ere they could be uttered, by’ : 
something in Teresa's manner that repelled the slightest approagh : 
to such a subject; and as time wore on, Norris began to feel an 

inward conviction that Piers Thorold had been his cousin’s first and 

last love. He saw that she was anxious to quit his roof, that she 

was no longer at ease there, and, following her wishes, he arranged 

for her departure to London. | 

Through a London soliciter, recommended by Norris, her 
affairs had been wound up, iver business disposed of, and a balance 
of seven or eight hundred pounds placed in her hands, so that she 
said, with her little annuity, she felt quite rich. 

The parting between Mrs. Thorold and Teresa was tender in 
the extreme ; they promised frequently to correspond, and Teresa 
was to spend, if possible, every winter in Edinburgh. At. present 
her plans were to reside for a few months with Mrs. Hooper, the 
Jady Father Standish had introduced her to, and who lived now at 
Hampstead, and there to await the return of Walter, whom she 
expected to see very shortly. Amidst the tears and sobs of her 
cousin’s children, and the ill-diseuised sorrow of their father,*who 
felt then most vindictively disposed towards his friend Thorold, 
Teresa bade tarewell to the house in George’s Square, and some 
few days later Norris received tidings of her safe arrival in London. 
After this, he gradually returned to his former mode of life and 
habits, aud resumed his scientific labours. He became also fully 
occupied with literary pursuits. He had published a work on the 
Shetland Isles, and had been made a member of the Royal, the 
Antiquarian, and the Wernerian Societies. 

Amidst such a variety of occupations, and devoted to study, 
Norris had but little time or thought to spare upon the home 
circle. However, his boys were both at school all day; and Mn, 
Thorold, who spent every winter in Edinburgh, had taken Flora 
under her charge, being very fond of the little girl. 

At length, Norris, hurrying, as we have said, along Princes 
Street, arrived in Frederick Street, his destination ; for here Mrs. 
Thorold had a house. He soon found himself in the drawing: 
Toom with that Jady, who was busy at work, knitting a little 
shawl of thick, coarse wool, for some poor old pensioner on the 
Breewood estate. Flora is sitting on a low stool by her side, 
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reading aloud some child’s story. It was a pleasing picture of 
quiet home life. ‘I'he ruddy blaze of the fire, the soft light of 
the lamp, the thick crimson curtains, shutting out the darkuess 
and cold beyond the windows; and the two figures —the tall, 
slender woman, with lines of premature age on her brow, and 
her hair striped with many silver threads, and the lovely face 
of the little girl, looking like some picture of the child saint, 
who carries always the lamb with her as an emblem of inno- 
cence. 

The charm of quiet happiness that seemed to linger about 
this room did not, apparently, exercise any soothing influence 
upon Norris ; for his brow continued overclouded, and his voice 
had a tone of irritation in it. Mrs. Thorold saw that he had 
something on his mind which he had come to disclose to her. 
Lately, she had felt certain apprehensions on his score, or rather 
her apprehensions were for his children. Rumours had reached 
her of his having become very gay the last few months—of his 
being coustantly at dinners, and of his visiting, especially at one 
house, where the ladies were continually getting up parties of all 
kinds for dancing, music, cards, the theatre, and concerts. Norris 
paid particular attention to the eldest daughter of the house, so it 
was said; and so Mrs. Thorold opined that he was contemplating 
asecond marriaye. - From what she knew of him, she had always 
thought that he would marry again; but still, she did not feel the 
more reconciled to such an act of folly on his part, as she considered 
it, because its accomplishment seemed at hand. | 

We must remember how faithful Mrs. Thorold had been to the 
husband of her youth, snatched from her after a few brief years of 
married life, and then we shall understand how little sympathy she 
felt with the contractors of second marriages, and how severely she 
judged those who said, ‘* 1 cannot live alone.’’ | 

Perhaps the train of her thoughts lent a little acidity to the 
lady's usually sweet voice, as she said, 

“You are quite a stranger, Robert! why, Flora will almost forget 
she has a papa; but it is no wonder, you have become so gay, 
cloaking this young lady at a concert, and dancing with another at 
the Assembly Rooms, at a dinner party one night, and the theatre 
the next; I declare you are becoming quite a dissipated beau !”’ 

. And as she uttered the last few words, Mrs. Thorold glanced 
critically at his attire, which, from being very slovenly, had become 
tather spruce. He wore a grey frock coat of a very fashionable cut, 
and a stifly starched cravat of white figured muslin, and a shirt 
eollar stiff enough and high enough to cut his ears off, if, per 
chance, he should move his head out of the perpendicular. 

‘My dear madam !"’ exclaimed Norris, in a tone of slight 
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irritation,,’’ if you knew to the full the extent of my literary work, 
and the severity of my studies,—I do not speak vainly, only i in self. 
defence,—you would not grudge me a little relaxation.’ 

“My dear Robert,” said Mrs. Thorold, vexed with herself at 
having rallied him, when she saw how wretched and worried he 
looked, ‘‘ I was only joking; by all means take all needful recrea. 
tion; perhaps you require yet more. You do not certainly look jp 
spirits to-night.”’ 

‘Why don’t you laugh, papa, and tell us some of your funny 
stories ?’’ inquired Flora, who had installed herself on her father’s 
knee. ‘‘ What a nice cravat you have on! but it is just likeg 
chicken’s skin.”’ 

“Little girls should not say rade things,’’ exclaimed Norris 
rather sharply, ‘putting Flora off his knee as he spoke,—he was in 
that frame of mind that a very little was sufficient to put him out 
of temper,—‘‘ and I think it must he your bed-time.”’ 

““T believe it is,’? said Mrs. Thorold, pulling the bell as she 
spoke, for she saw that Norris wished to be alone with her. 

When Flora had gone, Norris drew his chair close to Mrs, 
Thorold, and gave a preliminary cough, whilst the latter prepared 
to bear the shock, as well as she could, of an approaching second 
marriage. 

‘““My dear madam, I do not know how to speak with calmness 
and patience. You know my book on the Shetland Isles. You are 
an intellectual and highly-educated lady yourself—you have appre- 
ciated it; but it has been abused, vilely abused in a review, and 
I consider myself insulted, grossly insulted.’’ 

Norris was an angry author whose feelings bad been wounded 
by an adverse criticism, not a would-be bridegroom, as Mrs. Thorold 
feared ; so she could afford to laugh, and she did Jaugh, unable to 
withstand the temptation, as she heard the tragical tones of Robert's 
voice, and saw the withering expression of scorn on his face. 

‘* Forgive me, my dear Robert,’’ said Mrs. Thorold, “ for 
laughing ; but really I should never grieve over an unkind review ; 
I should treat it with contempt. J would not let it trouble me for 
an instant.’’ 


All very well for Mrs. Thorold to say that, for she had never 
written a book. 

“Ob, asfor contempt! I treat this tirade with the scorn that it 
deserves,”’ said Norris, as he drew from his pocket the last number 
of the British Critic, and placing it close to the lamp, prepared to 
read its contents to Mrs. Thorold. 

“ Before I begin, I will improvise by telling you, as you area 


stranger 1D literary matters, that reviewers are very often author 
themselves.” 
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“Oh. that explains it then!’’ replied Mrs. Thorold. ‘‘ You 
must excuse me, Robert, but I have often heard of the jealousies 
and malevolence of you authors. Well, let us hear what this 
horrid wretch says about your book.”’ 

Norris opened the magazine ccntainirg the obnoxious review, 
and was about to commence reading when he suddenly checked 
himself, and looking across the table at Mrs. Thorold, said— 

“T hope you understand, my dear madam, that though 
annoyed and irritated for the time by this exhibition of paltry 
malice, it does not cause me any serious uneasiness. I trust my 
mind is too well balanced,’’ he added, in a dignified tone, ‘‘ to heed 
the petty insults of one of the baboons of literature. This title is 
none of my own invention. I have borrowed from Southey. I will 
quote the passage to you. Baboons are said to have an antipathy 
toman; and these critics, you understand,’’ observed Norris, ‘‘ who 
are the baboons of literature, have the same sort of hatred to those, 
(that is to say, the authors,’’ remarked Norris again) ‘‘ whose supe- 
riority they at once feel and deny.”’ 

“My dear Robert,’’ replied Mrs. Thorold ‘: I can quite believe 
what you say, because it would be very inconsistent in you to dis- 
tress yourself about what you despise.’’ 

Now, though Mrs. Thorold said this, she doubted the truth of 
her own words, for she felt inwardly assurcd that Norris would dis- 
tress himself, for along time to come, over this hostile review. 

‘‘T shall only read to you the unfavourable passages,’’ resumed 
Norris; “‘ you have read the book, and you will know how far they 
are deserved.”’ 

Then, skipping over a few lines, he began reading, his voice 
increasing in volume as he went on :— 

“*And has also, at the expense of all taste and arrangement, 
added note upon note, and tacked appendix to appendix, that he 
might corporate into his narrative all the anecdotes, ghost stories, 
aud witcheries which he had been able to collect from the credulous 
Udallers and superstitious fishermen, with whom he passed his 
evenings or spent his days.’ ”’ 

Norris paused here, and looked at Mrs. Thorold, evidently 
waiting the expression of her opinion. 

“The man has no sense,’”’ exclaimed that lady. ‘* Why, dear 

me, Robert, the ghost stories are the best part of the book.’’ 
_ “Indeed,” replied Norris, drawing himself up, and indulging 
in a rather sarcastic smile ; ‘‘ if you consider the anecdotes as the 
most Interesting portion of my work on the ‘ Shetland Isles,’ then 
You and the reviewer agree on one point, at least, as you will per- 
celve just now.’’ i 


Mrs. Thorold, finding that she had unfortunately expressed an 
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opinion which coincided with that of the baboon in literature, 
thought she had best hold her peace, for fear of making another 
slip, ‘which might entitle her to a place amongst the apes. 

Norris now recommenced his reading again :— 

‘“*¢ The principal object of his book, notwithstanding, is to de. 
scribe the minerals and to unfold the geological structure of Shet. 
land, and to this part of his undertaking the indefatigable author 
devotes many a weary page, which no man will ever read. The 
subject, by no means inviting in itself, is rendered doubly repulsive 
by the mode in which it is handled.’ ”’ 

Here Norris made another pause, but Mrs. Thorold would not 
be deluded into speaking again, though inwardly she agreed with 
the reviewer, for she lad tried twice to read about the geological 
structure of Shetland, and had gone to sleep over the first page on 
both occasions. 

‘“* Here we have a little sweets with the bitter,’’ continued 
Norris, sarcastically :—‘‘ ‘ ''he author is evidently a man of moral 
research and competent information ;’ but now comes a few more 
drops of venom,’’ added Norris, in a tone of contemptuous wrath. 
‘*¢ Either from not having been much in the habit of composing, or 
from an unfortunate ambition to write splendidly, he has involved 
his ideas in such a cloud of impenetrable verbiage, that we are, 
in most cases, utterly unable even to guess at his meaning,’ 
The utter folly and absurdity of that last remark strikes me 
at once,’ said Norris, after reflecting for a moment or twom 
silence upon what he had just read ; ‘‘ my literary style is so plain, 
so simple, that a child might understand it.”’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ remarked Mrs. Thorold, who felt herself com- 
pelled to say something, though she could not help thinking that 
the child who could understand the geological structure of the 
Shetland Isles, as described in Robert’s book, would be a Hercules 
in learning.”’ 

‘Now you will see how perfectly on one point, my dear Mrs. 
Thorold, you agree with my assailant,’’ resumed Norris, in a 
would. be jeering, but really a wrathful tone, whilst the lady 
mourned over her unfortunate rashness of speech. ‘‘‘ We are 
therefore determined to leave out the geology altogether ; and since 
we have a choice between old stories and old stones, we shall at 
once give a preference to the former, and thereby relieve both our- 
selves and our readers from a very dreary and unpromising task.’ 
I sent this mendacious review,’ observed Norris, replacing the 
magazine in his pocket, ‘to Piers. I had a letter from him this 
morning ; of course he considered the criticism a most scandalously 
unfair one ; but, with his characteristic humour, he commenced his 
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Jetter—‘ Dear old Stones.’ Piers is singularly wanting in tact, 
sometimes,’ he added, in a tone of reproach. 

_ “What are you going to do with the review ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Thorold. ‘* Now if I had written a book, and it had been abused, 
should have indulged, with the weakness of my sex, in a flood of 
tears, then I should have given the obnoxious review to the house- 
maid for fire-paper, and in a few days I should have ceased to think 
anything more about it ; but as for you, Robert, I can guess what 
you will do, you will keep this review to the end of your days ; you 
will have it bound up to preserve it, and probably, you will, every 
pow and then, refresh your memory by reading it over again, and 
thus renew all your present irritation and annoyance.”’ , 

“Oh, dear no, I shall do nothing of the sort,’’ replied Norris, 
pettishly. ‘‘ I may keep it, as I keep all criticisms, both good and 
bad; but I shall not read it. After all, though in these reviews 
the plural we is used, it is to be remembered, to quote Southey 
once more, that it is but the opinion of one man upon the work of 
another.’’ 

“ Ah, there you take a sensible view of the question,’’, replied 
Mrs. Thorold, who could hardly forbear a smile at this second allu- 
sion to Southey, for she saw how zealously Norris had been engaged 
in providing himself with weapons against the reviewers. 

‘‘Have you ever read * Tom Jones?’ asked Norris, rather 
abruptly. 

‘‘T suppose I ought not to admit having read such an inde. 
gorus book,’’ replied Mrs. Thorold, smiling; “but I will be 
candid, and confess that I have. You know we have all those old 
novels at Breewood.”’ 

‘Then, probably, you will remember the chapter headed ‘A 
Crust for the Critics,’ ’’ said Norris. 

“T do not,’’ answered Mrs. Thorold, “ for, to own the truth, I: 
usually skipped those moralising chapters which Fielding puts at 
the beginning of the different books into which his stories are 
divided.”’ 

With a look of slightly contemptuous pity at what he considered 
his friend’s want of taste and discrimination, Norris said— 

“There occurs in that chapter this very just and apposite re- 
mark—‘ There is another light in which these modern critics may, 
‘with great justice and propriety be seen, and this is that of a 
common slanderer. If a person who pries into the characters of 
others, with no other design but to discover their faults and to 
publish them to the world, deserves the title of a slanderer of the 
Teputation of men, why should not a critic, who reads with the 


fame malevolent view, be as properly styled the slanderer of the 
Teputation of books ?’ ’’ 
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“ Very true ! Fielding was quite right,”’ replied Mrs. Thorold, jp 
a consolatory tone; ‘‘but after all, your reviewer has honestly 
read your book, for he has bestowed seventeen pages of criticism op 
it, and you know some of these critics never even open a work, but 
only review it from the report of others, and praise a writer be. 
cause he is a friend, or a friend’s friend, or condemn him for po 
better reason.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said Norris, ‘‘ Fielding calls all such men as these 
slanderers of books ; and he puts in the same category, too, those 
critics who, without assigning any particular faults, condemn the 
whole in general defamatory tones, such as vile, dull, sad stuff. If 
a book deserves these epithets it would be more manly to treat it 
with silent contempt. But I do say with Sterne, that ‘ of all the 
cant this canting world sets forth, though the cant of hypocrisy is 
the greatest, the cant of criticizm is the most provoking ’—and, my 
dear madam, I am provoked, and most justly so.”’ 

At this moment the butler opened the door, saying that supper 
was on the table, an announcement that Mrs. Thorold secretly 
hailed with delight, for she had begun to be heartily weary both of 
critics and criticisms. 

“Now let us go to the dining-room,’’ interposed the lady, 
‘and do you dismiss those tiresome reviewers from your mind. 
My cook has made some of your favourite pork pies, and I dare 
say this odious criticism has not spoiled your digestion, so come 
and eat one.”’ 

Norris proved that his digestion had not been in the least 
affected, for he did full justice to the pork pies, and spared Mrs. 
Thorold any further remarks upon reviewers. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NORRIS, A DANDY. 


Two little boys were sitting fishing on a low wall of rough 
stones projecting into Duddingston Loch, one fine Saturday atfter- 
noon in June, when the waters sparkled in the sunshine, and the 
heights above were yet fresh with the bright green tints of the 
past spring. These two boys, Oliver and Donald Norris, often 
came to Duddingston to fish. Their father, who is the soul of good- 
nature where children are concerned, brings them, sees them in- 
stalled by the side of the lake, and then, probably strolls up to the 
little church—a very ancient one, and, consequently, deeply m- 
seresting to him. By-and-bye he finds his way down to the boys 
again, and then they all three go to the strawberry gardens and 
eut strawberries if it is the time of year for them, and, if not, the 
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boys have curds and whey. The latter had been their enter tain- 
ment on the present occasion, and after regaling themselves, Oliver 
and Donald had returned to the lake to fish a little longer, while 
papa was looking at the house where Prince Charlie had slept. 

Papa was poking about, and making the circuit of this house, 
now closely scrutinising from without its yellow, rough cast walls, 
the small dim panes of glass embedded in heavy framework, the 
gable end and the old red tiles on the roof, and then diving into 
the interior that he might take a survey of the room where the 
bonnie Winsome young prince laid him down to take a few hours 
restafter his victory at Prestonpans. ei 

Norris attracted some little notice as he strolled through the 
quiet little hamlet on his way to rejoin the boys. Like the 
chameleon, with its changeful colours, from a sloven in attire he 
had become transformed into a dandy. He no longer lauded up 
the superior comfort and convenience of an old threadbare coat and 
ragged slippers within doors, and the geological coat with the 
leathern pockets was enjoying a long siesta. 

On this occasion his dress was very elaborate. Abroad, he 
would have been ‘set down as ‘ mylor’, without his bull-dawg ; in 
Duddingston, however, he was pronounced to be some rich southerner. 
He wore an olive frock coat, and a drab Prussian waistcoat, which 
the tailor, a man great in his art, doubtless, had patded to such an 
extent, that the breast swelled like that of a turkey-cock. The 
waistcoat was buttoned up to the throat by a single row of gilt 
buttons, and was made with a military collar—this latter, and the 
crimson velvet stock peeping from above it, forming a sort of ram- 
part behind which the chin of the wearer lay entrenched. His 
attire was many colours, his trousers being blue, cut out in the 
fashion called pigeon-holes, over the instep, so as to sit with an 


easy it upon his Wellington boots. The trousers, to be still more 


elegant and fashionable, were fastened tightly down by chains 
under his boots, according to the fashion of the dragoons, so that 
when he walked, there was a military clang at every step. His 
watch-ribbon of bright blue and a large bunch of seals dangled 
from his fob. 

Oliver gazed admiringly at his father’s dress as he and Donald 
shouldered their fishing tackle, and he informed the latter con- 
fidentially as they followed Norris up the bank from the lake, that 
when he was a man he would have just such another suit. 

“What are you boys chattering about?’ asked Norris, whose 
fats, perhaps, had caught the ominous word “ tailor’’ uttered by 
the two precocious youths at his heels. 


om I was only saying how fine your coat looked, papa,” replied 
iver, 
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‘“¢ Ah, you and Donald shall have a couple of jackets made out 
of my grey frock coat, if you are good lads,’ answered Norris, 
smiling, and patting his son’s head. 

The two bovs did not seem greatly elated by this promise of 
the reversion of their father’s old coat ; so it mav be supposed that 
their notions upon dress were rather exalted. They made no reply 
to Norris; but Donald observed, in a whisper, that papa would 
forget all about it. 

The broad waters of the lake and the quaint-looking village, 
with its old church, the grey walls embosomed in trees, were lost 
to sight by a turn in the road; but further on Duddingston came 
in sight again, and Norris sat him down on a large fragment of 
stoue, with the boys beside him, and rested a little, while he erjoyed 
the beauties of as fair a scene around and beneath him as ever poet 
or painter would wish to see. 

He and his boys had followed a little beaten track on the hill- 
side, and they were now seated just atove that steep, rugged wall 
of rock called Samson’s Ribs. Under their feet the long, thick 
grass grew soft and green, only broken, here and there, by large 
and small pieces of rock which had splintered off the hill-sides, and 
rolled down thus far. The walking figures of the people below, at 
the base of the hill, looked insignificant and dwarfish at that great 
height ; then, farther away, stretched the open country, brilliant 
in the radiance of that sunny June day, richly cultivated, fertile in 
ereen pastures, whose colours were of the brightest and freshest, 
green as the tints of an emerald, contrasted with the foliage of the 
woods and plantations, looking blue in the distance, and the grey 
walls of country homes peeping out from amidst a belt of fine old 
trees. Then, on the right, lay the old and new towns of Edin- 
burgh: the Castle, on its lofty rock ; the Calton Hill and Nelson’s 
monument; many steeples, and, plainest of all, the beautitul tower 
of old St. Giles. The smoke rising from the town made the sun- 
lizht look hazy, so that the green landscape of the open country 
appeared the brighter from the contrast, and the sky above more 
deeply biue, with its few scattered feathery clouds like spray on an 
ocean wave. Duddingston nestled below the hill side with its 
scattered roof tops, red tiles, shadowed with flickering green leaves, 
and the bread waters of the lake looking in the sunlight lke a 
sheet of burnished crystal; while Portobello in the distance, and 
further on still, historical Prestonpans, and the lovely Firth of 
Forth, closed in this glorious panorama. 

“ Well, boys, we must get on,’’ observed Norris, as he rose 
from the stone; “it is very pleasant up here, but the air is fresh, 
and besides, I must get home ; for I am going out this evening, and 
I haye to dress.”’ 
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« Are you going to Mrs. Unsworth’s, papa?’’ asked Donald, as 
the three made their way towards the town. 

‘«« Yes,”’ replied Norris, rather shortly. 

“ And may we have the children to tea again, soon?’’ asked 
Donald ; ‘‘ it is such fun to see what Mark can do with his stumps !”’ 

“We shall see, we shall see,’’ replied Norris, rather absently. 
His mind seemed pre-occupied, and so the three walked on in 
silence till they came to the busy streets of the town—to Nicholas 
Square. Quiet and still was this square, though near to the heart 
of the great city—an almost old-looking place, with the shadow of 
its tall houses darkening the pavement, and the leaves of the trees 
in its midst rustling in the passing breeze. Through a wide entry 
Norris dived into Alison Square, a gloomy relic of the past. Within 
the blackened walls of one of its gaunt, dreary-looking houses, 
Campbell wrote his beautiful poem on the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope.’’ 
Above, ragged linen fluttered from poles protruding from the 
windows, and, below, Norris and his iads stumbled over hordes of 
pale, squalid children, playing on the flags and in the gutters. 

Not easy to fancy either Alison Square or Potter Row, into 
which Norris now enters, in their palmy days—it requires a stretch 
of imagination to people this long, narrow, dusky thoroughfare, 
thronged with the poor and the children of the poor, with the 
richly-attired forms of the great and noble; but, in truth, this was 
once an aristocratic suburb—the Earl of Morton resided in it no 
farther back than the last century; and amongst the - gaunt, 
ruinous-looking houses, there is a dark entry, known as General’s 
entry, which Norris has penetrated into more than once, for’ it 
leads into a little desolate-looking court of old buildings, where, in 
bygone times, dwelt that man who brought about the Restoration— 
no less a personage than General Monk. Norris, to the great 
annoyance of his boys, loitered here some time, admiring a row of 


highly-decorated dormer windows, and an ancient crow-stepped . 


gable end, surmounted by a sun-dial, on which might be read the 
words ‘* We shall die all.’’ 

A few minutes more walking brought Robert and his lads to 
the house in George’s Square. ‘The servant who opened the door, 
made the announcement that Mr. Thorold was in the dining-room. 
Something like a shadow of vexation passed over Norris’s face, and 
he did not hasten to his friend with the alacrity and eagerness he 
usually showed when they met after a lengthened absence, which 
was the case on the present ozcasion. However, in spite of this 
little momentary vexation, he entered the dining-room with a look 
of real pleasure and satisfaction on his face, and words of hearty 
welcome on his lips. Thorold wrung his friend’s hand with great 
K K 
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warmth and energy, but his greeting was characteristic, as Norris 
would have styled it.‘ 

‘Well, my dear o'd Stones, how are you?’ 

Hie am very well, Piers, and glad to see my old friend again. 
but,” he added, in a tone of mingled reproach and vexation, that 
scurrilous review is still a rather sore subject to touch upon with 
me, so pray don’t allude to it—it excites my unbounded indignatioy 
whenever I think of it.”’ 

“Well, don’t think of it, then,’’ replied Thorold, laughing ; 
“let us talk of something else. I did not write to apprize you of 
my coming, because I preferred taking you by surprise. My wife 
and I are stopping at the Royal Hotel ; we are going to the High. 
lands next month—Mary has not been iiieen since the birth of my 
son and heir, and I thought the tour woul 1 recruit her. How are 
your lads? Let us have them in; I can hear their voices in the 
passage. Bob, vou are getting quite juvenile! I declare, you are 
positively growing younger! I wish you would teach the secret 
to you? uafestanate friend—you see I look old, haggard; I am 
getting bald, I have a legion ‘of grey hairs and the crow’s feet to 
boot.”’ 

Norris seemed confused at the earnest and inquiring gaze 
which his friend bent upon him, and which had in it something of 
lurking mischief. He was saved answering Thorold’s last question, 
however, by the entrance of his boys, who had been slyly peeping 
in at the door, and who rushed forwards the moment they heard 
themselves asked for, their papa’s friend being a great favourite 
with them. , 

The latter disburthened his pockets of sundry handsome pre- 
sents he had brought for them, and then while the boys were occu- 
pied with these new acquisitions, Norris and Thorold talked over 
the past, and over the events that had occurred since they had last 
met. 

An hour slipped by very quickly to Thorold; but as he had 
come with the intention of spending the rest of the day with his 
friend, sure of a welcome, he did not make any motion towards a 
departure. Still he could not help noticing as time wore on that 
Norris ‘vas absent, fidgetty, and ill at ease ; and it suddenly occurred 
to him that his friend might have made some engagement for the 
evening, and, thinking this, he said rather abruptly— 

“ Bob, were you going out this evening? if so, pray don’t Jet 
me keep you at home ; Mary i is spending the day with some friends 
of hers in Charlotte Square, and I intended to locate myself here 
till the small bours of the night, but I can dispose of myself in 
some other way.”’ | 
‘*Well,’’ replied Norris, with an air of relief, though with 4 
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little hesitation, ‘‘I was going out to tea, but I can send a 
message, and put the visit off.” 

‘* Pou’t think of it,’’ answered Thorold, ‘‘ I can come to you, 
or you to me, to-morrow. By the way, I heard from my mother 
that you had become very gay. lately; dissipation seems to agree 
with ‘you, but it doesn’t with me.”’ 

Thorold spoke truly, he had aged very much during the last few 
" years—he was still gay and lively, as in his early manhood ; but 
even in his most brilliant moods a sudden gloom and depression 
would seem to come over him, a revulsion of feeling which none 
could account for. 

“T am obliged to seek relaxation sometimes,’’ answered 
Norris; I must unbend my mind a little from my literary and 
scientific labours—lI find I am better in health for it. Perhaps you 
take relaxation in too strong doses, Piers ; you certainly do not look 
very well.”’ 

“ T suppose it will soon be time for you to be off,’’ said Thorold, 
consulting his watch ; ‘‘ Ill stay and have some tea with the boys, 
and then I'll take them to see the golf players on the Links.?’ 

Cliver, in great glee, started off downstairs to tell cook that 
Mr. Thorold was going to have tea with them, and that he would 
be sure to like some short-bread, which communication read aright, 
signified that Oliver would like some short-bread. 

‘*T shall see you again before I go,’’ observed Norris ; “1 am 
just going to make a few alterations in my dress,”’ and, so saying, 
he bustled out of the room. 

Lhorold laughed, whistled, remarked to Donald that he saw the 
old parrot was still alive, coaxed her with a lump of sugar, and 
then repeated over to her several times the words Tippy Bobby! 
which she seemed to listen to with great gravity and attention, 
cocking her head first on one side, then on the other. 

“What do you mean by Tippy Bobby?’ asked Oliver, who 
had returned from bis errand to the kitchen. 

‘It is only something that Poll used to say some years ago,”’ 
replied Thorold, laughing. ‘ Well,’’ he added, ‘‘and how do you 
like living in Edinburgh, boys? You go to the High School, I 
Suppose—have you many companions 2”’ 

_ “Oh, lots:’’ replied Donald ; ‘but we like the Unsworths the 
best.’’ 

“ Unsworths !’’ reiterated Thorold, in a tone of surprise, ‘* who 
are they? I have heard of a lady of that name who used to live at 
Chester.’’ 

‘‘ That’s their mamma,”’ exclaimed the two boys in a breath, 
Donald, the most talkative, preparing to launch off into a full 
account of the Unsworth family, “Papa is going there to-night ; 
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he often goes. Mrs. Unsworth writes books, real printed books, 
you know, and she has read all papa’s ‘ Shetland Isles.’ Lord, how 
they do talk when they are together !”’ 

*“ And what is Mr. Unsworth ?””? asked Thorold, with a smile 
lurking about the corners of his mouth. 

** There isn’t any Mr. Unsworth,” replied Oliver, ‘‘ she’s a 
widow ; but she’s got four boys—Mark, and Charles, and Richard, 
and Peter. Oh! Mr. Thorold, you should see Mark—do ask papa 
to take you there—he hasn’t got any arms.”’ 

“Only stumps,’’ interposed Donald, eagerly. ‘‘ And just 
fancy ! he can mend pens, and write, and do lots of things, and he 
can fight ; why, the Heriot boys are afraid of him ; they don’t like 
him to be in our bickers, he can pitch into them with his stumps, 
I can tell you.’’ 

Thorold indulged in a hearty fit of laughter, and then said he 
should certaiuly ask their papa to take him to see Mrs. Unsworth, 
especially as his wife knew her. 

‘* You see,’ remarked Oliver, gravely, ‘‘ papa is a doctor, and 
he examines Mark’s stumps, and he has told Mrs. Unsworth all 
about them.”’ 

“Does he attend there professionally, then?’ asked Thorold; 
**T mean, does he go as a doctor? Has he gone upstairs to put on 
the orthodox black suit ?”’ 

**T don’t know what you mean by orthodox,’’ replied Oliver, 
shaking his head ; ‘‘ but he isn’t going in black to-night.” 

But he does wear black sometimes,’ interrupted Donald; 
“‘ when he goes to evening parties he wears a black coat and waist- 
coat, and such a high stiff cravat, and lots of frills on his shirt front, 
and his trowsers are so fine and so very light, and he has his pumps 
tied with bows, and such grand silk stockings. And do you know 
he has got a white top-coat, it comes nearly down to his heels, and 
it has a large cape; I wish I had one !”’ 

‘“* And does he ever wear his coat with the leather pockets?” 
asked Thorold, who seemed highly amused with the conversation. 

“Oh, that nasty old thing? no!’’ replied Donald ; ‘ he hasn’t 
worn it for a long time. 

“And do you like Mrs. Unsworth?’ asked Thorold, as he 
looked from the boys toa small oil painting on the wall opposite, 
of a fair delicate woman with reddish hair, and the echo of a sigh 
escaped him as he thought of the original, sleeping in the grave- 
yard of the West Church, of days gone by, and her long fatiguing 
journeys, often in inclement weather, when the First Lancashires 
were on the march.’’ 

She’s very kind,”’ 
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answered Donald, “ and I like her very well; 
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she often has us there to tea, and she lets ‘us do nearly what we 
like.” | 

‘She does wear her bonnets crooked, though, and her hair is 
always out of curl,’ observed Oliver, who was evidently an 
' jncipient swell. 

The entrance of Norris stayed any further conversation be- 
‘tween Thorold and the boys; but it was only by a strong effort 
that Piers could preserve his gravity when he observed the elabo- 
rate and fashionable attire which his friend had donned to pay his 
visit to the widow. A stylish appearance he cut certainly, but 
however great his talents might be in other respects, Norris had 
no taste or judgment in dress, for when he took it into his head 
to be a dandy, his attire was always ill-chosen, and the colours ill- 
assorted. 

He now appeared in a blue long-tailed coat, with gilt buttons, 
nankeen trousers, a fancy waistcoat, stiffly-starched muslin cravat, 
with a pattern on it of a gorgeous and flaming colour and design ; 
very low cut shoes, revealing his white stockings ; and lastly, a pair 
of yellow doeskin gloves, which he carried in his hand. Unfortu- 
nately, Norris never appeared at ease when he chose to bea dandy ; 
he was always a gentleman in manners and appearance, but, the 
words, ‘‘ when unadorned, adorned the most,” might well have 
been applied to him, for fine fashionably-cut clothes always seemed 
tohang awkwardly upon him, and they gave him an air of embarras- 
ment ; whereas, in a plain suit, even though the coat were shabby, 
he looked the scholar and the gentleman. 

“By Jove, Bob! what a buck you are!’’ exclaimed Thorold, 
after he had indulged in a lengthened survey of his friend’s dress. 
Then drawing him to the farther end of the room, said in a lower 
tone of voice, ‘‘ I hear from the boys, that you are going to tea with 
a Mrs. Unsworth, who lived formerly at Chester. Why, she isa 
friend of my wife’s; if I had not promised these two lads to stay 
with them this evening, I would have asked you to take me with 
you; but I will call with Mary to-morrow.”’ 

“Mrs. Unsworth has come to Edinburgh for the sake of her 
boys,” replied Norris gravely ; “she wished to place them at the 
High School, She is a most devoted mother.”’ 

“‘Ah! it is extraordinary what sacrifices some people make for 
their children,’? remarked Thorold, with equal gravity, “even to 
the extent of putting on the matrimonial yoke again; and I ask 
you, can self.devotion go beyond that? Why, it is a perfect act of 
heroism, and all for the sake of their children! How perverse 
children are, that they won’t see it in this light!!”’ 

“Mrs. Unsworth suffered a great loss in the death of her hus- 
band; she stood, and still stands, in every need of support and 
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sympathy,”’ answered Norris, with rather a tragic air, ‘‘ her eldest 
boy was born without arms, a most extraordinary case—having 
studied surgery I have been deeply interested in it. The boy is 
unfortunately very wayward and overbearing, quite beyond his 
mother’s management, and his afflicting state forbids all attempt 
at control. Your wife wrote to me, and told me all about the 
lady and her boys, and why they had come to Edinburgh, and 
asked me to call upon her.”’ 

“ My wife !”’ echoed Thorold in some surprise ; ‘*‘ this is the first 
I have heard of it. I wonder she did not tell me. Well, I'll 
not keep you any longer,’’ then he added with a smile, ‘‘ Bob, are 
the boy’s stumps really the only object you have in view? Isn't 
there a fair lady’s hand in the background ?”’ 

Norris looked a little embarrassed, almost blushed, then smiled, 
and was about to communicate something to Thorold, when he was 
interrupted hy the parrot. Poll had been sitting very quiet, all 
her attention seeming centered on Norris, till this moment, when 
she gaye a sort of unearthly laugh, and then screeched out in her 
shnilest key— 

“Tippy Bobby 2”’ 

* Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Thorold, in feigned surprise, 
“What a memory that bird has got! why, she must be the devil! 
Tt is quite fourteen years since she heard those words in the house 
in Watergate Street.’’ 

Ah! but Mr. Thorold,’’ said Oliver in a reproving tone, and 
with all the delightful candour of childhood, “* you know you were 
teaching Poll to say Tippy Bobby before papa came down! wasn’t 
he, Donald ?”’ 

Donald answered in the affirmative, and Thorold laughed 
heartily. Poll still kept on repeating her lesson, and Norris, who 
could not help laughing himsclf, said as he quitted the room: 

“ Piers, you had forgotten the old adage ‘little pitchers have 
long ears.’ ”’ 
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AN OLD POCKET-BOOK, 
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How fast the time goes !—here’s a book 
I haven’t seen for ages ; 
I'll open it and have a look, 
How dusty every page is! 
‘* Belinda B ,’ Belinda B——, 
I recognise the writing ; 
I recollect the early tea, 
The time and the inditing. 


IT. 


I recollect the tea and toast, 
The larking and the laughter, 

The moonlight stroll to see the ghost, 
The rheumatism after ; 

I recollect the rustic seat, 








‘Your friends you feared had missed you ;”’ 


I recollect you looked so sweet, 
Belinda, that I kissed you. 


IIT. 


And then this pocket-book of mine, 
You wanted to inspect it ; 

It just had cost me one-and-nine— 
How well I recollect it ! 

You said *‘ I’d like to write my name, 
That is, if you will let me,”’ 

You wrote “‘ Belinda B——,’’¢the same, 
Then said, “ You’ll soon forget’me.”’ 


IV. 


Ab, yes, Belinda B-—-—, my rhymes 
Have sung of pretty faces, 

And Fortune’s self has set my times 

In very pleasant places ; 
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But still, Belinda B , I'll own 
Our younger days were jolly, 

Although, of course, we should have known 
It was but children’s folly. 


V. 


How far by merely musing thus 
One’s thoughts are backward carried, 
The gout has tortured one of us, 
And you’ve been ten years married. 
This pocket-book !—ah, me—let’s see, 
The years have gone in plenty ; 
Last year I owned to forty-three, 
Then I was one-and.twenty. 


GorDON CAMPBELL. 





